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ECIL RHODES'S sister is, next to Olive Schreiner, 
the most interesting woman in South Africa to- 
day. Her eccentricities are numerous, and she is 
as famed for her dislike of men as is her brother 





for his of women. She is so decidedly of the masculine 
type as to at once attract attention. In complexion and 
manner she closely resembles the English squire of sport 


prints, and she has been endowed with a voice to 
match. Indeed, there is nothing feminine about her 
her deference to the sociul conventionalities in 
lways having a woman companion in close attendance 
upon her, As she has an ample fortune, many peculiar 
ties are forgiven her, while her impulsive generosity wins 
her many friends. On board a steamer going down to 
Cape Town recently she regulated the handicaps for the 
running matches, umpired the chicken-fights, and was par 
ticularly active in inciting to extraordinary efforts the 
contestants in a tug-of-war. Her home, Groot Schur, is a 
beautiful country place near Cape Town, where she has 
made a zoological collection that includes almost every 
vild animal native to South Africa. She has a better un 
derstanding of the politics and statecraft of South Africa 
than many a member of the Colonial Office. Of course 
her views are the exact opposite of those of Olive Schrei; 
ner, the Boers’ champion 


ex ept 





MISS CLARA BUTT. 
Photograph by Histed, 49 Baker &t., London, W 


Miss CLARA BUTT, the beautiful young English con 
*"* cert-singer who, it is said, suggested the character 
of Trilby to du Maurier, is making her first American 
tour. While still in her teens she gained the royal scholar 
ship at the Royal College of Music, and made her studies 
there for a period of three years. Miss Butt began her 
professional career when quite young in the Royal Al- 
bert Hall, London, in 1892, with the late Sir Joseph Bar- 
nabee as conductor, and Madame Albani as the other so- 
loist. The morning after this, ber first appearance, she 
awoke to find herself famous, and from that time for- 
ward has enjoyed undisputed supremacy as the leading 
English contralto 

She enjoys the personal acquaintance of Queen Vic- 
toria, who has commanded her services at Windsor and 
Balmoral on several occasions, and was so pleased that 
she conferred upon her the honor of the Victoria badge. 

On several occasions the Kaiser also has invited her 
presence at the royal palace in Berlin. 

She is still a very young woman, and recalls Byron’s 
description of the lady whose brow was a homily and each 
eye a sermon. It would not be difficult for some im- 
pressionable poet to find in Miss Butt’s brow a recitative, 
and in each eye a music drama. She is a woman of com- 
manding figure, being six feet two and one-quarter inches 
in height. She wears her stature with dignity, and alto- 
gether the immense volume and quality of her voice are 
but commensurate with the queenliness of her presence. 
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HE seats of our trolley and cable cars being beneficent- 

ly arranged to accommodate four people with an un- 
necessary luxury of space, und to reduce to a condition of 
speechless rage any five people who chance to be crowded 
into one of them, by reason of the embarrassing squeezing 
to which they are subjected, one wonders who designs 
these cars of torture, and why he is permitted to continue 
his baneful career. If the seats represent his idea of space 
sufficient for five people, what must his associates of the 
feminine sex be—naiads, dryads, tall slender huntresses 
of Diana? And his men—are they all Don Quixotes, 
with hungry looks and romantic proportions? What does 
he propose to do with comfortable, capon-lined judges 
and politicians, and sedate mistresses of households whose 
bills of fare do not consist of honey and butterflies’ wings? 
And, on the other hand, if his provoking seats are designed 
for four passengers only, what extraordinary avoirdupois 
must he expect to be divided amongst the four in order to 
avoid waste of space? No; there is manifestly no sense 
of proportion or the fitness of things in the man who 
designs the trolley and cable cars. 

@a. 

post watch the expression of a child's face while you 

are speaking (let us say) about the gold and diamonds 
and big game and Boers and battles in South Africa, or 
about outlandish brown enemies in the Philippines, or 
about the skill that is shown in building and handling 
such a yacht as Columbia. There is nothing more de- 
lightful, if your story has the real human interest, See 
how eyes grow big with wonder as they look into yours, 
and your words are received as the very words of truth. 
Oh, one must know very well what one is talking about; 
one must tell it very simply; and perhaps the severest 
test of the fulness and accuracy of one’s own information 
is precisely this necessity of conveying what is essential 
and vital and interesting in the clearest, simplest lan- 
guage. Yes, and of course at the moment you are really 
**making history"; for ineffaceable first impressions such 
as these form that great body of belief called public opin- 
ion by one generation of men and tradition by the next. 
Those whose business it will be in future to describe 
events and characters of our day will have to reckon with 
these impressions; future accounts must conform to tra- 
dition, or have weighty reasons to oppose; you are fairly 
guiding the hands which shall write the annals of 1899, 
even though your smal! auditors may not all become pro- 
fessional historians 

Does this seem a rather serious obligation? It is mere 
child’s play compared with another that we have men- 
tioned. How one must cling to the truth in the presence 
of these little people, who believe every word one says! 

The quality of the table-talk at home is well worth our 
consideration, everything which relates to the careers of 
certain young persons being as important in our eyes as 
light itself, or—now that weare speaking of the table—as 
food itself; but while we remember that the impressions 
which young minds receive of current events through 
our familiar comments may be so deep and permanent, 
we should not forget that the treasures of bookshelves 
and libraries are indispensable if our children are ever to 
have a taste for beauty in literary form. 

Of literature, as of mulberries, we may say, the older 
the tree, the sweeter the fruit. At least there is evidently 
a sense in which this is true, for only the other day a very 
eminent professor of English literature, on being asked to 
explain the success of his university in turning out men 
who achieved national reputation as authors, replied, quite 
frankly: ‘‘ I'm afraid—in fact, I know—we can't take the 
credit for that. It so happens that a great many of our 
students come from reading families.” In other words, 
the home influences count for more than the subsequent 
training. All things are possible if the love of letters and 
a craving for perfection in the expression of thought have 
been implanted at home, but the best time for this planting 
has long passed when the young men are old enough to 
go up to universities. The talent should be beginning to 
mature even then—not just beginning to take root. 





* BRING on the tartan! Let my own lads at them!” 

shouted Sir Colin Campbell to his men before the 
Sicundrabagh, and the Highland regiment swept over the 
wall like an avenging flood. The history of the Gordon 
Highlanders has been one unbroken story of brave en- 
durance, military valor, and extraordinary gallantry on 
the field of battle. At home the regiment is the crack 
one, glorious to behold in tartan and plaid, bonnet and 
sporran; no subaltern can hold his position that has not 
$1500 a year besides 
his pay. Each man 
carries a dirk in 
his stocking and a 
Bible in his haver- 
sack, With thesame 
bold front as on pa- 
rade, the swinging 
step, the steady ad- 
vance, the High- 
land men lead in the 
famous’ battles of 
English history. In 
the old days of the 
Indian mutiny their 
record was a fine 
one; at the later 
Chitral campaign 
the Gordon High- 
landers stormed the 
Dargai Heights to 
the music of the 
valiant piper Fin- 
layter, 

At the battle of 
Elandslaagte, in the 
Transvaal, the hea- 
viest loss on the 
English side was 
among the Gordon 
Highlanders, The 
story of that gallant 
charge has not yet 
been written; but, 
with 20 officers and 30 men killed, they must have been in 
their usual place—well to the front. 

The accompanying photograph is that of Lieutenant 
Lewis Bradbury, a young Scotch officer of the Gordon 
Highlanders, who was killed at the battle of Elandslaagte, 
fighting the Boers. He was born in India some twenty- 
two years ago, and sent home, a child, to the care of Miss 
Balfour of Edinburgh, who loved him as a son; the af- 
fection between the old lady of eighty and the handsome 
young officer waa beautiful to see. He was a cousin of 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson, and though of a later 
generation, was also one of ‘ Auntie’s Nurslings.” He 
carried off prizes at school and high honors at Sandhurst 
He went, as every man of his regiment went, at the call of 
duty, to’ ebey the command of his Queen—to fal! in his 
first battle. He died like a Gordon Highlander, in the 
front rank, on the field of battle. 





LIEUTENANT LEWIS BRADBURY. 
Killed in the fight at Elandslaagte. 
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|X the death of Mrs. Mary Baker the town of Stratford- 

upon-Avon has lost one of its most interesting antiqui- 
ties, who claimed to be a direct descendant of the Hath- 
aways of Shakspere’s time, and the visitor to Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage was shown the time-worn family Bible 
wherein her pedigree was recorded. Old travellers in 
Warwickshire treasure the memory of her quaint man- 
ners and: her simplicity, and will be thankful that they 
have had pointed out to them by such a kindly guide the 
ancient settle, the stone in the garden upon which Charles 
Dickens sat, the oaken beams whose solidity evoked the 
admiration of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the passage and 
the door that William Black has associated with Judith 
Shakspere; indeed, one of the chief charms of Mrs. Bak- 
er’s guidance was her rambling recollections of the many 
distinguished visitors to the cottage. 





ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE 
Mas. Many Bakes seatrep ww tue Aum-Cuain. 
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The NOVEMBER FLOWERO 



























Especially decorated for Hanren’s Bazan by Small & Sons. Especially decorated for Hanrsr’s Bazan by Sherry. 


CENTRE-PIECE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS WITH 
FRUITS ON SQUARE TABLE. 


TABLE DECORATION FOR A CHRYSANTHEMUM 
LUNCHEON ON ROUND TABLE. 

















Photo. by Burger Table especially set at Sherry’s for Hanren'’s Bazan. 


A CORNER IN MR. LEVI P. MORTON'S GREENHOUSE, SHOWING THE METHOD SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF CHAIRS AT SQUARE TABLE; THE LiOST SITS 
OF GROWING ONE LARGE BLOSSOM ON EACH PLANT. AT DIAGONAL CORNER TO HOSTESS. 

















By courtesy of “ The Rosery.” Table expecially set at the Waldorf-Astoria for Hanren’s Bazan. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DECORATION OF NEWEL-?OST AN ELABORATE DECORATION OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND CANDLES, SHOWING THE NEW IDEA OF PLACING 
IN NEW YORK HOME OF W. C. WHITNEY. THE ONE TALL CANDELABKUM IN FRONT OF THE HOSTESS’S SEAT. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM IN HOUSEHOLL DECURATION.—[S«n Pace 943,] 
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AUTUMN COSTUMES EPP 








Hover o8 ReogrTION Gown of white 
rt 


with lece appliqué at the bottom 
of the over-ekirt. Tight-fitting waist 
of cream guipure lace, with short jack- 
et of tucked white taffeta 


PRINCESSE costume that is superbly handsome 
is made of tan cloth, covered around the foot of 
the skirt with an elaborate pattern of black braid 
tliat goes around the skirt, and then in the front 
breadth extends in a point nearly to the waist-line. 

Over the princesse gown is worn a short bolero jacket with 
long points that is completely covered with the braid, and 


Arteanoon aown, finished jacket in white and maave velvet, frappé 
cuffs, triple collar, and crashed belt, and upper part of skirt of plain 
Parma velvet; vest, collar, and lower part of skirt of pale gray mous- 
seline de sole pleated ;Wrrow bands of fur trimming, with two far 
straps, and the jacket finished by strass buttons. 





Streeer aown of green cloth trimmed 
with bands of machine stitching and 
edged with black Persian-lamb fur. In- feta silk. Lace revers on the front and 
back of waist,and bands of lace insertion 
outlining the ruffles on the over-skirt. 


side waist of dark green velvet. 





from either side, as though to hold it together, is a broad 
velvet ribbon that ties just over the bust, and falls in 
long ends down on to the skirt. The collar of the coat is 
faced with the same colored velvet, and there isa V-shaped 
piece of velvet just at the throat. This touch of dark 
red against the brown and black is very effective and 
extremely odd. The same idea is carried out in a gown 
made with coat and skirt, and of the shade of purple. 
The facings of the skirt and of the waist are of a shade of 
blue that goes well with the purple. Of course this is a 
dangerous experiment, putting the blue and purple to- 
gether; but it makes the costume very distinctive, and 
when worn with a shirt-waist of satin the exact shade of 
the gown, gives the most soft and harmonious effect. It 
is not well to recommend to every one the using of these 
sharp contrasts of color; but if it can be satisfactorily ac- 
complished, it often makes a gown that is too plain look 
so very smart that it is well worth the experiment; and as 
a means of renovating an old gown there is nothing sim- 
pler or more to be commended 


LL black costumes are to be fashionable again this 

year, but they are not to be made entirely in black, 
unless intended for mourning wear. Those velvet trim- 
mings that have just been described are used to brighten 
the black gowns, and, besides, there is a great deal of black 
and white used with the black. This may not be very 
new, but the way in which it is combined with the black 
is very different from anything that has been seen before, 
and there are a great many novelties in the black and 
white trimmings that are absolutely new. The smooth- 
faced cloths are used for the rather smarter black gowns, 
while for regular hard wear the cheviots, camel’s-hair, 
and serges are extremely popular. There are also a great 
many black —- that are made to wear with different 
skirts as well as with the skirt of the gown itself. ‘The 
black. costumes for afternoon and reception wear can be 
made extremely elaborate simply by the way in which 
the revers are trimmed and by the waist which is worn 
with them. A great many of the lighter-weight cloths 
are used, and are made warm enough by the interlining 
of wool or chamois, and also of fur. It is quite remark- 
able how many more fur-lined coats there are this year 
than there have been for many years past, and it is still 
more remarkable to see how cleverly the fur is put in so 
that it does not interfere with the jacket fitting well. 


e-. 


OR house wear there are not only tea gowns and né 

gligés made of most gorgeous materials and fashioned 
on picturesque ideas, but there are also smart little house 
gowns of silk, silk and lace, and even of cloth and lace. 
Indeed, the use of lace this year is most interesting, for 
this beautiful material is combined with cloth in a man- 
ner that is very artistic and almost invariably becoming. 
There is another pretty custom that has come up for 
home evening wear—what is known as a demi-toilette. 
It is a gown made open at the throat, but not necessarily 
low neck, and with long sleeves. This is made of bro- 
eaded silk or flowered silk, not necessarily of an expensive 
quality, the waist in coat shape or round, trimmed with a 
fichu of chiffon or mull that has two ruffles of lace. The 
skirt of the gown is cut in an over-skirt with a deep point 
in the front and at the back, and on the under-skirt are 
pleated flounces of either plain silk chiffon or mousseline 
de soie. This is a fashion that can be easily copied by 
using a gown that has lost its first freshness. The new 


Ficurep stLk pINNER Gown trimmed 
with ruffles and flounces of pleated taf- 


Buack tack Gown made ap over white 
satin and trimmed with black velvet ribbon, 
This is particularly suitable for a dinner 
gown, although it can be made elaborate 
enough for a ball gown. 


flounces will make it look absolutely new, while the fichu 
will cover up’ many defects on the waist, Tiis same 
style of gown can. be made in crépon, or even in a Cotton 
crépe, and with bandg-of lice entre-deux will look very 
fresh and daintyseThen there are the long princesse 
gowns of the soft woolly materials that have the stole 
Pieces of luce or embroidery. 
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Fievrep woo. novse eown of pale green and violet, made up over green 
silk. Sleeves and under-dress of white mousseline de soie. Vivlet velvet 


ribbon trimming on sleeves and waist. 
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f are to take into consideration at the outset 
that this is a case of one young woman who 
was provided with the conveniences of an 
ordinary sleeping-room, containing a bed, a 
cheval-glass, a set of drawers (all in mahog 
any), and three chairs, a table, desk, and one Turkish rug. 
The room in a fair state of repair, and the walls covered 
with plain paper. The various views are intended to show 
the gradual transformation to a state of beauty—from 
one girl's point of view—at a cost of $100. There are, of 
course, many things that can be done for a great deal less, 
but that class of decoration is not under our consideration 
at present, as we are to be mainly concerned with the idea 
of how to get a room as rich in effect and out of the com- 
mon in scheme of decoration as is possible with a given 
sum of money 
This is how one girl did it. For the convenience of 
consecutive illustrations we will only consider the three 
most important sides of the room, and leave the set of 
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drawers, a chair, and the table 
to fill the fourth side, which is not 
shown. 


VISIT to one of the very best 

interior decorators showed very 
clearly that there were plenty of 
exclusive-pattern wall-papers to be 
had and put up at no greater cost 
than the common designs to -be 
purchased in the less pretentious 
stores. So a beautiful Flemish 
tapestry design in rich blues and 
olive browns on a buff ground, 
with the ceiling paper of the same 
pale buff, was selected and hung at 
a cost of twenty dollars. 

en. 

HE next step was to turn the bed 

across the corner, and this re- 
vealed more than ever the dreadful 
‘*skimpy ” look of a mattress set 
too low. The purchase of a double 
box-spring helped that, to say no- 
thing of the additional comfort ; 
but even then a new set of bars to 
support the slats had to be set six 
inches above the original line for 
them. This was simply a question 
of two rough bars of wood and 
some strong nails, however. 


<2. 


FoR first thoughts the table sug 
gested itself as a foundation for 
a dressing-table draped in muslin, 
but as this was somewhat ordinary, 
second thoughts were called up, 
and evolved a small table, to hold 
the toilet articles, at a more con 
venient height than the usual 32- 
inch-high table. In this case an 
old drawing-board 20 x 30 did duty 
for the top, and for the legs four 
blocks—each 24 inches long—were 
obtained from a near-by carpenter; 
the whole was covered with an im 
itation tapestry, in the usual dull 
olive-green shades, and which sells 
at about $1 25 a yard. 
en. 

SECOND rug was one of the 

earliest purchases, and by the 
time that was laid down the general scheme of a com 
bination of soft glowing colors in which none predomi- 
nated began to be felt, and to suggest the full harmony 
that was possible. To make the bed cs anopy five Cashmere 
shawls were purchased at bargain prices from an old 
lady who makes a business of collecting them. They are 
of beautiful design, and the color combinations such as 
only the Orientals can get to such perfection. Two long 
ones were joined to obtain the length necessary from 
head to foot board, and one hung at either side. The pea- 
cock-feather fans are easy to find, but the Algerian basket 
and old slippers were alrealy owned as treasures. 

All this gave a decided Oriental touch to the room 
suggested by the rug, which became the foundation of 
the color scheme. If a solid color had predominated in 
wall-paper and rug, the same general idea of drapery and 
decoration might have been carried out with such differ- 
ences in color and texture that the entire character of the 
room would be changed. A single color scheme might 
in this way be very effectively car- 
ried out, and the room be kept blue, 








pink, or yellow, with white pillows 











were first covered with a permanent slip of Turkey-red, 
then sufficient lawn at fifteen cents a yard and Valen 
ciennes insertion at seven cents to make two sets of slips 
was purchased. The lace was set on by hand, of course, 
and the lawn cut away behind it. When all was done 
the bills were about like this: 


Wall and ceiling decorated... .. , chanel $20 00 
Double box-spring....... vaaiae : ee 18 00 
Materials for dressing-table sonithe-eah 250 
Cashmere rug............ . one , 23 00 
Five shawis......... pysasesance shgbenees ‘ 86 00 
Peacock fan .............. no 
Material for pillow slips............... 5 00 

$100 00 


Of course the windows could have had more decora 
tive curtains, such as cream-colored Madras embroidered 
in colors, but this is all that was done at the time by this 
one girl. 





and curtains, white chair, touches 
of white heightening the effect of 
a room kept distinctly a bed-room. 
This treatment of a room is gen- 
erally best adapted to country 
houses ; inacity house, whew re 
is a suggestion of winter comfort, 
darker colors will be found more 
effective, and the Oriental touches 
in rug and drapery will then form 
one of the best foundations on 
which to build effectively, always 
supposing that taste is brought in 
to prevent overcrowding, and that 
stuffiness which is apt to result 
when too many and rich colors are 
gathered in one room without due 
thought as to the relief necessary. 
Whatever is done with a bed-room, 
be sure always to give the effect 
of a room easily dusted, with the 
corners suggesting no uncertainty 
of any kind. 


N the Oriental color scheme of 

our room as it stood you will 
readily see that the only jarring 
notes left in the room were the 
white pillows and bedspread. The 
latter was easily hidden by the fifth 
shaw], which was square and had 
a plain red centre-piece. The pil- 
lows required some work. They 
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which appeared some five or six of the pretty 

actresses that make its reputation, each of whom 

wore at least three beautiful gowns. So I think 
we muy safely say that this fashionable theatre once more 
lived up to what is expected of it and Jaunched the mode. 
For that matter, the play lent itself to this; for “* La Bonne 
Hdtesse” (‘The Model Hostess”), by MM. Janvier and 
Ballot, is made up of one scene after another of a house 
party where a lot of fashionable women in the swim are 
gathered together to attract the academicians and literary 
lights which it is the ambition of the hostess to have in 
her salon. It is a sort of terrible modern satire on Pail- 
leron’s “Le Monde o@ |’on s’ennuie.” The scene turns 
around the fortunes of Lucienne, a a young wife 
always on the verge of being carried away by the tempta- 
tions to flirtation around her, who is prevented at the last 
by the plots of her 
husband. 


en 


LXE Vaudeville held its “first night” of the sea- 
son last evening. It gave, too, a society play, in 


7? go on to the new 
gowns of “La 
Bonne HoOtesse,” how- 
ever—the most decid- 
ed novelties actually 
worn were the Direc- 
toire redingotes. Be- 
tween the acts at the 
dress rehearsal I came 
upon the most cele- 
brated of the designers 
of fashions in Paris, 
whom I know. “ What 
is the history of the 
new styles?” I ask- 
ed. ‘Oh, P. is, 
of course, trying to 
launch the robes a la 
bonne femme. Have 
you seen them — the 
dresses with fulness 
all the way round? 
They ure taken from 
Boiley’s prints at the 
Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale. I found them when I was searching for ideas. 
I proposed them to D——. He hesitated, however— 
thought the moment had hardly come. So I took the 
Directoire prints to work on instead. It was more logical, 
more instinctive, as we are just going out of Louis XVL., 
and therefore better form, I think. What is your opin- 
ion of the mode?” This is the sort of thing you hear on 








BANDED SHIRT-WAIST AND BOX- 
PLEATED SKIRT 


LATE shirt-waist design, and one that is extreme- 
A ly simple to imitate, is made with French back 
and almost plain front, the latter gathered very 
slightly into the neck-band. Lines for the top of 
each of the shaped bands are perforated across 
the pattern to insure the correct placing of these orna- 
mental portions of the garment, and patterns for same 
accompany that of 
the waist. The 
sleeves are very 
slightly gathered 
into the armhole, 
and a pretty fea- 
ture of the lower 
part consists in 
narrow tucks that 
run from wrist 
almost to the elbow 
and are stitched flat. 
Lines for these tucks 
are indicated on the 
pattern. This garni- 
ture serves the double 
purpose of utility and 
ornament, enabling 
the maker to more 
closely fit the sleeve 
about the arm. Pat- 
terns of the standin 
collar and long band 
down centre of front 
are included in the 
full waist pattern. 

To make this waist 
of cloth 54 inches 
wide will require 1} 
yards. 

The new box-pleat- 
ed skirt, issued in pat- 
tern form, has a front 
gore and two wide 
side gores, together 
with pleat in centre 
of back. The latter 
is joined to the edges 
of the back gore, and 

pressed into pleats ac- 
cording to the marking on the pattern. The box-pleat laps 
over the back breadth, and is stitched at the edges to the 
point marked upon pattern. Where stitching is to form the 
garniture of a Goth gown, the edges to be stitched should 
















GIRL’S SHIRT-WAIST OF FLANNEL 
OR SILK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1025. 
(See Page 941.) 


all sides on critic’s night at the autumn connieg of the 
Paris theatres—every one discussing, arguing, criticising 
the new fashions; and the one or two great dressmakers 
who dress the fashion- 
able French actresses sit- 
ting aloof in their boxes, 
with something of the 
pride, and also the ner- 
vousness, of great artists 
on a Salon varnishing- 
day, for once more their 
taste is on trial before 
their fastidious Parisian 
public. 

Avril, in ‘‘La Bonne 
Hotesse,” wore a beauti- 
ful Directoire gown of 
violet cloth. he long 
redingote came quite to 
the bottom of the skirt, 
and was bordered with 
something fluffy in deep 
gray and black that sug- 

ested feathers. The top 
pad two revers—one of 
the cloth, stitched, the 
other of white satin em- 
broidered with gray and 
black. From the point 
where these two revers 
came together in the 
middle fell a Directoire 
scarf of white satin, 
bordered with a lon 
fringe of gray and white chenille, which gave the 
effect of a tassel. The two sides of the redingote black 
hat, of the style that we used to call Amazon, was worn 
with this, trimmed with long black ostrich feathers 
that fell at the back over the hair, which was worn low 
in a looped braid. There was no other indication any- 
where, however, of wearing the hair low. All the other 
women had the hair done chest exactly as it is arran 
in ‘‘My Lady’s Coiffure” of Harper's Bazar for Sep- 
tember 16. Caron wore a charming little head arran 
ment of black velvet that can easily be illustrated by 
**Back View of Pompadour” in this article. Instead of 
one large comb she wore two small fancy ones on each 
side. band of black velvet held the hair in the middle 
in place of a comb, and went around the entire chignon 
on a little coffe, to end on the left side in front in cog 
ends. 

One single paillettéd evening dress was seen, but this 
was not in the heavy spangling of last year, which en- 
veloped its wearer in something that made you think, 
more than anything else, of a coat of mail. Though the 








be carefully basted and pressed before the stitching is 
done. In the present pattern the back gore of the skirt 
proper is made to turn under in a backward-turning pleat 
that lies concealed under the box-pleat which is laid over 
it. The object of this concealed gore pleat is to furnish 
a sufficient flare for the bottom of the skirt. The mate- 
rial must be laid with exceeding exactness upon the line 





BANDED SHIRT-WAIST AND BOX-PLEATED YOKE 
Cat Paper Pattern Shirt-waist No. 286. Skirt No, 238. 
(See 941.) 


dressmakers tell you they are not going to use spangles, 
you nevertheless find them everywhere. One of the 
daintiest evening dresses I ever saw we happened to 
come on when shopping in the rue de la Paix yesterday. 
It was of white tulle over white satin. A shower of 3il- 
ver spangles had ap ntly fallen on it and been left to 
lie where they would, with the effect of dew upon grass. 
But the whole lower part of the skirt was formed of 
clusters of pink baby-roses, and these same fowers 
formed the bodice. 
Sn. 


OF course there were two or three gowns with Watteau 
pleats in the back of the skirt. most delightful 
of these was of cloth in the castor shade that I have al- 
ready written you is so popular among the new things. 
Another lovely castor gown worn in a box at this same 
premiére had a collar of this sort embroidered with tur- 
quoises and other stones, with the space in front filled up 
with an exquisite Talique 
ornament in turquoises. 
The gown was princesse, 
perfectly plain, except for 
stitched bands, while an- 
other note of color was 
given by a long chain of 
pink coral—a sautoir, as 
we would call it here. 
The hat worn with this 
was of tulle of the same 
shade as the dress, turn- 
ing up on the left side, 
with chouz and aigrettes. 

Numbers of fichus, such 
as are represented in the 
sketches, are to be sewn on 
the new gowns. The first 
sketch is a dress of black 
taffeta with pékin strips 
of white, trimmed with 
black velvet knots and a 
tulle fichu. The charm- 
ing hat is very new, of 
tulle, trimmed with a gar- 
land of roses and a white 
plume. The second sketch 
shows an evening corsage 
of gray Pompadour vel- 
vet, cut bias on the sides, 
with fichu of rose mousseline de soie. Tulle hat, 
with tuft of plumes on the left side. The third sketch 
is a street dress of gray-blue cloth, trimmed with em- 
broidery and sable tai The hat is a large Louis 
XVL. felt, with gray plumes. 

KATHARINE DE FoREsT. 





indicated in the pattern, and must not be pulled into ir- 
regular thread lines, otherwise a difficulty will be met 
with in securing perfect set of pleat. 

To make this skirt of material 54 inches wide 34 yards 
will be uired. Pattern allows for a two-inch hem. 
Skirt should be made with drop lining. Our late five- 
gore sheath skirt, No. 233, is recommended as most suit- 
able for this purpose. 


GIRL’S SHIRT-WAIST OF FLAN- 
NEL OR SILK 


HE girl’s shirt-waist of which a pattern is pub- 
lished with the present number of the Bazar has 
a double-point- 
ed yoke in the 
back that pass- 
es over the shoulder 
without seam, and 
meets the gathered full 
front at a central point 
at the neck. The col- 
lar is made with a close 
stock and added flap. 
The fulness of front is 
athered into the waist- 
ine, and there secured 
under flat - stitched 
band, below which the 
material is cut away. 
The garment has one 
under-arm seam, but 
no gores. The sleeves 
have a very slight ful- 
ness over the upper 
arm, and are fitted 
plainly (without gath- 
ers) into the wristband. 
This is an especially 
pretty design for slen- 
der or undeveloped 
forms, as the fulness 
conceals the figure and 
supplies pretty out- 
lines, such as nature 
is sometimes reluctant 
to bestow on growing 
girls. 





FLANNEL SHIRT-WAIST WITH 
To make this waist YOKE. 


for girl of standard Cat Paper Pattern No. 285. 
thirteen-year-old _ size, es 
81-inch bust, will re- 
quire 1} _ of material 54 inches wide, or 2} yards 36 
inches wide. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS OF MIS» } 
UNDERHILL, AMATEUR CHAMPION OF THE UNITED STATES 


URPRISES are 
S not usual so 
early as the first 
week after the wo- 
man’s golf tourna- 
ment, but this same 
golf tournament was 
“made up of sur- 
prises. On Bala Links, near Philadelphia, last week, in- 
stead of the final battle being between Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
who bas been the champion golfer for the three previous 
seasons, and Miss Anna Sands, her acknowledged rival, it 
was between Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, of the Huntington Valley 
Club, and Miss Ruth Underhill, of the Nassau Country 
Club. Just one weék later, on the Baltusrol Links, some- 
thing of a sensation was caused by the defeat of the new 
woman champion by Mrs. W. M. Gorham, in a matched 
game. Mrs. Gorham, to the delight of her associates and 
the chagrin of Miss Underhill’s admirers, started off by 
winning the first hole from the new champion, and, after 
the twelfth hole, was an easy winner. This defeat of 
Miss Underhill was not the only surprise of the week, 
however, for the next day Mrs. Gorham was defeated in 
a matched game by Miss Eunice Terry, who won the game 
with even less apparent exertion than her opponent re- 
quired to win on the previous day. 


T= interest in the game becomes more widespread ev- 
“ry season, and the personnel of the women golfers 
of America has become as interesting as that of the Eng- 
lish women who participate in the yearly tournaments 
abroad. Miss Ruth Underhill, the new champion, is a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest and most aristocratic families on 
Long Island. Her home at Glen Cove is one of the most 








attractive of that delightful colony. She is comparative- 
ly new in the golf world, though well known among the 
most exclusive set in New York society. She is a niece 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dana, and was last week chaperoned 
by them at a reception at the club-house of the Nassau 
Country Club, where she was presented with a silver vase, 
inscribed with a dedication to her as the club and national 
champion. 
@>. 


18S BEATRIX HOYT, the former champion, will be 

one of this season’s débutantes in New York society. 
She resides in one of the Westchester Country Club cot- 
tages in the winter months, and at Shinnecock in the 
summer. Aside from the championship, she seldom plays 
in competitions, except at the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club 
aad the Westchester Country Club. 

Miss Anna Sands is well known in Newport society, 
end is one of the best women golfers on those links and 
at the Westchester Country Club, where she visits her 
brother, Mr. W. H. Sands, who has a cottage there. Her 
winter home is on Fifth Avenue, and she is a society 
favorite in New York. 

Mrs. Caleb F. Fox lives at Ogontz, and is a society 
leader in Philadelphia, and a woman of considerable 
means, The Philadelphia women have a league of clubs 
which has been running two years. It holds a series of 
Class A and Class B team matches each season, and Mrs. 
Fox has usually played No. 1 on the Huntington Valley 
Country Club Class A team. In ’98 she was beaten by 
Miss Elsie Cassatt, in the finals, for the individual cham- 
pionship of the above league. She played in the woman’s 
championship of '98, but did not qualify. 


Miss Elsie Cassatt is a daughter of the new president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the family is very 
prominent in Philadelphia and New York society. Miss 
Cassatt is the individual champion of the woman's golf 
league of Philadelphia, and was last year. In '98 she 
failed to qualify for the woman’s championship, but this 
year was the bronze medallist. 

Mrs. William Shippen, who was spoken of as a prob- 
able winner early during the week at Bala, lives at Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, and is a society favorite in that exclu- 
sive town. She and some other Morristown women start- 
ed the Morris County Golf Club, which grew so fast that 
the men were called in to run it. Mrs. Shippen has been 
the golf champion there for several seasons, and still holds 
the lead. 

Mrs. Gorham is a member of a prominent Philadelphia 
family, and a medallist of the Philadelphia Cricket Club. 

Miss Eunice Terry is the daughter of the Rev. Rod- 
erick Terry, and made her début in New York society 
last winter. During the past summer she divided her 



































time between Southampton and Newport, and at both 
resorts was numbered among the most popular social fa- 
vorites. At Newport she visits her grandfather, Mr. 
Henry Marquand. Her mother, formerly Miss Linda 
Marquand, is one of New York’s famous beautiful wo- 
men, Miss Terry inherits much of her mother’s beauty 
and charm of manner. She has a winter home on Madi- 
son Avenue, and devotes much of her time to playing golf 
on the links of the Ardsley Golf Club, of which she is a 
member. 
@n. 


HE lack of exaggeration is a noticeable feature in the 

costumes of the women golfers who took part in the re- 
cent tournament. Everything is modified: the golf skirts 
are longer and better fitted; the shirt-waists are snugger, 
have smaller sleeves, and are as carefully fitted as though 
to be worn on the street; the crimson golf coats, although 
still worn, are to be removed while at play, and _conse- 
quently have a smarter effect than the old loose affairs of 
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previous seasons, 
which were made 
loose, and intend- 
ed to be worn 
during the game. 
There is a notice- 
able change in the 
figures of women 
golfers, which is caused by the general use of the short 
corset. The waist is larger, and the belt much narrower. 

HE one new feature in the wardrobe of the up-to-date 

woman golfer is the golfing waistcoat. This article 
of dress is exceedingly smart, consequently absolutely 
necessary. It may be of any bright color, and the 
most fashionable are knitted or crocheted, though there 
are some woven ones worn by very smart women. These 
waistcoats are built exactly on the lines of the man’s gar- 
ment, the wuistcoat material extending only to the under 
arm seams, the back being of silk or satin of the sume 
shade. However, with some at least there is a decided 
difference from the masculine model, some few of them 
having sleeves tight-fitting and perfectly plain; but still, 
they are sleeves, and would detract much from the manly 
appearance of the garment should the golf coat ever be 
removed. But of course the wearing of the waistcoat pre- 
cludes all idea of removing the golf coat, however exciting 
the game may become. Consequently the waistcoat is 
not so generally worn at present as it will be a month 
hence. 

SA. 


LTHOUGH in the excitement of the game the golfers 
throw aside their hats so often that it would almost 
seem that the game is to be played bareheaded, the hat is 











a very necessary adjunct to a golf costume. It is a modi- 
fication of the regulation campaign hat, may be of any 
color, but is invariably worn over the face. Gray or one 
of the numerous shades of tan is amoug the most popu- 
lar shades selected, though some women prefer to have 
their hats match their costumes. Some few have stiff 
quills, while others affect fancy-colored bands, but among 
the really smart women golfers the hat is as severely plain 
as the skirt. It is intended for use, yet, like the rest of 
the costume, a generally becoming model has been select- 
ed, and the effect is both pretty and stylish. 

Stocks and ties of piqué or some other wash material 
are preferred; indeed, those of silk, satin, or any material 
which cannot be easily laundered are considered poor 
taste, and are consequently never to be worn on the 
links. 

These wash ties are built after severely plain models, 
and may be of any color preferred, though white, judging 
by those worn at the recent tournament and match games 
runs along way ahead as a favorite. 

If possible, the soles of the newest golf shoes are wider 
and thicker than ever. They are the one feature of the 
woman golfer’s costume where beauty appears to be sub- 
servient to use. They are more manly-looking than those 
worn last season, and, it is claimed, all that they should 
be so far as comfort is concerned, Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the correct stockings to be worh with these shoes 
are of silk or the thinnest lisle-tthread. Bright colors, 
either solid or in plaids, are the most popular. 

Yet, taken together, it appears that the present costume 
for women golfers is a happy combination of the useful 
and the beautiful, as it is the one best adapted to make 
the wearer look her best, and give her full control of her 
muscles in play. 
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The Complexion 








HE principle underlying body and facial massage 
is the same—development of muscle — but the 
treatment is different. Whereas in body massage 
the object is to use force, in facial massage the 
movements should be delicate, except on the 
eheeks and on the neck For strong movement the 
thumb is used; for manipulation about the eyes, for in- 

















CHEEK MOVEMENT. 


stance, the middle finger. The first step in facial mas- 
sage is steaming, although this is not part of the Swedish 
idea. The patient lies back in an easy-chair, with the 
chin tipped up, to allow the steam to reach all parts of 
the face. The steamer is placed in front of her, at a dis 
tance varying with the tenderness of her skin. From the 
top of the steamer over her head is stretched a Turkish 
towel, the ends of which are held by the operator, who 
stands behind the chair. When the steam is turned on, 
the operator moves the towel somewhat in order to give 
the patient air. This steaming, which lasts from three to 
five minutes, sometimes longer, according to the texture 
of the skin, is for the purpose of opening the pores. A 
stout woman is better able to endure it than a thin wo- 
man, for it reduces flesh, as in the case of Turkish baths. 
The face should be steamed only about once in two months, 
but never in cold weather. he pores are so thoroughly 
opened by the hot air that the patient is liable to take 
cold. Not only this, but cold air roughens a skin recent- 
ly subjected to the steaming process. 

















CHIN MOVEMENT. 


‘C HAVING" the face with a bone scraper is the second 
step, for the purpose of removing the contents of the 
cloggec pores. After this scraping the face is covered 
with velvet cream, which whitens and moistens it. Then 
begins the real work of Swedish massage, of which there 
are six movements shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The first movement is that of the cheek. It is per- 
formed by both hands in a circular direction up, follow- 
ing the lines of the large muscles of the face. The cheeks 
should never be rubbed down; such a.movement tends to 
increase the lines of the face. The treatment here is 
vigorous, as it would be on the body, and the thumb is 
that part of the hand which is used most conspicuously. 
The object is to induce circulation in the cheeks, so that 
the skin will be firm and healthy rather than flabby. 
>. 
HE second is the chin movement. This also is circular, 
and performed with the thumbs, but it is downward 
instead of upward. The reason for this is that the lines 
of the chin are not susceptible of change, as are those of 
the cheeks, and the natural movement is downward, 
Both hands are used at the same time, one on each side 


A Few Suggestions as to the Care of the Face 


of the chin. Just below the mouth the direction of the 
movement changes from downward to upward, so that 
the corners of the mouth shall not be pulled down. 
en. 

HE third movement is that of the upper lip—a most im- 

portant feature in the case of aging people whose up- 
per lip has a tendency to fall in. Here again the direc- 
tion is downward, in order that the lip may not be en- 
couraged to show the teeth. The index, middle, and 
third fingers are used in this movement. These three 
movements completed, the next is the nose movement. 
This is performed delicately with the middle fingers, one 
on each side of the nose, in a downward circular direc- 
tion. (It is understood that all the Swedish movements 
are in curves, not in straight lines, because they follow 
the direction of the muscles.) Particular attention is 
given here to the muscles about the nostrils. 


en. 


OVEMENT fifth is that around the eyes, which, with 

some masseuses, is regarded as the most important 
of all. It is given by describing a curve under the eye 
with the middle finger, and by making a series of inter- 
laced curves all around the flesh below the eye. This 
should be done very gently. In effect it is the most rest- 
ful of all the movements. The movement starts from the 
nose, and is for the purpose of eradicating crow’s-feet. 
The importance of this fifth movement is at once appa- 
rent when it is remembered that crow’s-feet are found 
early on faces otherwise youthful. Examine your own 
face before a mirror, and see if you bave not the begin- 
nings of these signs of age. 

















is massaged with the circular movement, ‘‘ pansy cream” 
having first been applied, as velvet cream was to the face. 
Not only the front, but the back of the neck is treated, 
and the result is glowing flesh, in which the circulation is 
well started. 

The massage is now finished. The face is washed with 
a cloth dipped into boiling hot water, in order to cleanse 
the skin. Then almond cream is applied, to close the 

















FOREHEAD MOVEMENT 


pores and whiten the face. If powder is to be used, a 
slight application of velvet cream should again be made. 
This is rapidly absorbed and holds the powder, prevent- 
ing it from entering the pores. These last directions may 
be taken as general ones for the use of powder. It should 
never be applied without a previous application of cream. 
Otherwise it enters the pores. 
Our description is based on the treatment given by a 
Danish woman, an expert masseuse, in the establish- 
ment of Mrs. Mary Cobb in New York city. Through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Cobb the photographs which ac 
company this article were made and the treatment was 
given and explained. Swedish movements must be learn 
ed, and no amateur can expect to —y the mechanical 
part of them from this description, but the fundamental 
idea of curved motion following the muscles can be un- 
derstood, together with the reasons why not to rub the 
cheeks downward, for instance. It is not necessary that 
a woman should always go to a professional masseuse. 





UPPER-LIP MOVEMENT. 


Ta forehead, too, is a part of the face where wrinkles 
soon appear, but the thumb of the masseuse helps to 
banish them. The first forehead movement consists in ad- 
vancing both thumbs upward from the centre of the fore- 
head just above the nose, in a slightly curved direction. 
This is to smooth out the deep grooves over the eyes of 
people who contract their foreheads when they think. 
The second direction is outward from the centre of the 
forehead in both directions, across the wrinkles which 
generally form on a soft skin. The movement on the fore- 
head is also circular, all over the front forehead and on 
the temples. 
@n. 


AFTEe the massage of the face comes that of the neck 
and throat. As on the cheeks, the treatment on the up- 
per neck may be rough, ey with women who are in- 
clined to double chins. The movement here is made with 
the palms of the hand from the centre of the chin, under 
it, outward to the ears. The remainder of the neck 

















NOSE MOVEMENT. 














EYE MOVEMENT. 


HE can do her own face-steaming by means of a tub of 
boiling water, and a Turkish towel thrown over her 
head as she leans over the steam. A Turkish towel is 
——- to any other kind because it is porous and al- 
ows more air to come through. She can scrape her own 
face or get one of her friends to do it for her. There is 
no substitute for a good face cream. That is one of the 
essentials, and it should be of the best. It feeds the skin, 
and every skin needs just such nourishment, otherwise it 
becomes dry or flabby. Flabby skin is skin that is not 
properly fed. Good cream does not make the skin oily. 
, » 
WOMAN whose skin is oily should wash it with a toi- 
let brush dipped in warm suds of olive-oil soap or of 
pure castile soap; rinse the face with clear warm water, dry 
it, and apply first cream then toilet powder. An oily skin 
generally means that its owner is not always fastidiously 
careful in her attention to it. Soap does not cleanse the 
face as does an application of cream rubbed off with a fine 
cloth. Hot water on a cloth gives an impromptu steam- 
ing, and a slight one which is often preferable to the more 
relaxing tub steaming. 




















HE fringe fashion has apparently quite taken hold 

not only of the dressmakers but of the milliners in 

this country, for it is the fad to have fringe on 

street and house gowns, to wear neck-ties and 

sashes trimmed with it, and to have scarfs 
trimmed with fringe put on all hats, There are some hats 
that do not look badly with this style of trimming,but the 
present fancy for using a fringe-edged neck-tie on a jet 
or velvet toque is extremely ugly and ought not to be 
gone into rashly. There are some cloth and felt hats that 
have heavy silk scarfs with knotted fringe around the 
crown of the hat, and tied in a soft bow in the side with the 
fringe against the hair, When this is becoming, it is very 
attractive and quite smart, but it savors a little of the pic 
turesque style that is to be avoided by the generality of 
women. 

The new hats have, almost without exception, a decided 
reference to the shape and size of 
the head on which they are to be 
worn. The toques that are to be 
wore back from the face, the tur- 
bans and walking hats that are 
pushed down over the forehead, 
and even the flat soup - platelike 
hats that fit close to the head in the 
back, and have a flaring brim in 
front, are all made large enough in 
the crown to enable the hat to fit 
comfortably and becomingly. This 
last fashion is an odd one, and is 
wonderful in the way in which it 
allows of a combination of color 
ing. In a hat just imported and 
made in this shape there are no less 
than four shades of purple, the last 
and most prominent being a large 
bunch of purple-blue violets, with 
frosted green leaves directly in front 
of the brim. The hat itself is of a 


violet velvet, with a crown of anoth 
and a roll of still 
velvet tied in 
of the 


er shade of violet, 
another shade of the 


a stiff bow at one 


side front. 





sealskin, or velvet, 
lar, cuffs, 
elaborately braided 





Crore nouse cows of light gray ladies’ cloth, trimmed with both 
narrow and broad braid. 


Shirred taffeta hats are extremely fashionable. They 
are made to weardown over the face and also off the face 
One very attractive style is trimmed with a full bunch of 
three-cornered bows of pink taffeta, with bands of black 
taffeta all stitched with machine stitching. Another style 
is of tan felt, has the brim stitched with silk of the same 








Suort coat of Persian lamb, 


with high col- ! 
and revers of white satin, 


danger of them becoming rather common. 
are sold at reasonable prices are very attractive. 
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Bow of black satin ribbon tied in three bows 
places, and with fringed ends. 


shade, and directly in front a collection of these 
bows looking almost like a rosette and made of 
the taffeta. This is a very useful hat and will 


stand all weathers, but it is not a cheap style, and 
as yet is only sold at the expensive milliners’. 
HERE is a controversy as to what is the correct 
style of skirt. The smart tailors are turning out 
the close-fitting habit skirt with a seam down the 
back, or with a circular back and a seam in front, 
while, on the other hand, some of the very smartest 
imported cloth costumes have double box-pleats di 
rectly in the centre of the back, or a box-pleat in 
the back and a pleat on either side. And others, 
again, have a side panel made entirely of pleats 
Each and all must needs have a most careful fitting 
around the hips, for fashion demands everything 
very close-fitting, until half-way down the skirt, and 
from there down the skirt must begin to flare, un 
til at the foot it flares much more than it has for 
some time. The most attractive skirt turned out 
by one of the leading Paris houses is in a light 
gray cloth. It is made to open in front and show a 
small shaped front breadth, is trimmed on either 
side with a band of velvet the exact color of the 
cloth, and has straps of velvet that fasten the sides 
together. The bottom of the skirt is cut in scal 
lops that fall over a scant bias flounce and that are 
outlined with velvet. Another of the new skirts 
is made with a double box-pleat in the centre of the 
back, a plain front and side breadth, and on each 
breadth bands of velvet ribbon outlined with gold 
braid and put on in graduated sizes. The plain 
habit skirts are almost invariably absolutely plain; 
if they are trimmed, it is with braiding. Still an 
other style of cloth gown, that is made in the habit 
fashion with a perfectly plain back, has a band of 
velvet half-way down the skirt, and above this band 
of velvet the material is embroidered with chenille 
dots of different sizes. Altogether it would seem 
as though there had never been so many different 
stvles of skirts, and yet with one point to be con- 
sidered in all—that they must fit perfectly, and are 
almost without exception made with the drop skirt. 
ELVET coats are to be worn again this year, but 
there are so many sold in the large shops there is 
Those that 
One 
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Lone coat made in light cloth and trimmed with Persian lamb, 
sf-fitting in the front, and loose from the shoulders in the back. 
, and in two other 


err re 
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style in particular, made of 
either velvet or velours, is 
elaborately braided. It is 
a short coat, tight-fitting in 
the back, with straight 
fronts, wide revers, and 
small sleeves that are cov 
ered with embroidery near- 
ly to the elbow. This style 
of coat is worn with cloth 
or silk skirts. There is a 
great fancy for odd coats 
and jackets this season, 
and there are many that are 
very beautiful. There is 
one model that is especially 
attractive, made of Persian 
lamb and bright blue vel- 
vet, much on the model of 
the tucked taffeta coat fash- 
ionable last summer. It is 
quite short, but longer in 
front than in the back, bas 
a shaped piece of blue vel- 
vet which goes down the 
back and around the bottom 
of the coat, and outlines 
the cuff and the revers. It 
is tight-fitting in front, but 
so cut that it can be worn 
with the fronts turned back 
to show the vest. Another 
attractive veivet coat is of 
a rich shade of purple vel- 
vet, heavily embroidered in 
jet, and with Persian lamb 
let in to make a short point- 
ed yoke at the back of the 
neck, the yoke going into a 
high flaring collar. There 
are also flat pointed cuffs 
of the Persian lamb. This 
coat is not tight-fitting, like 
the others described, 
seams. 





double-skirt effect, 


row soutache braid 


cloth gowns that have waists to match 
rate 


tial to daily comfort. 


The shops are full 
attractive 


silk waists, well cut 





Dark REP OLOTH sTREET GOwN trimmed with bands of fur, 
adjustable collar of the same fur. 





Separate waists are still to be fashion: 
though the dressmakers who have just come back 
from Paris have brought over most fascinating 
; the 
waists seem to be necessary in all well-appoint 
ed households, where the coat and skirt are essen 
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CLoTH WALKING Gown made with 


and tight-fitting 
waistcoat, trimmed with rows of nar- 


although it hes curved side 


ible, al 


sepa 


of most 


and shaped, and 
that can be made by a little extra expense of boning 
and re-fitting t» fit as well as though made to order. 


and with 
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‘CS SHALL CLUB WOMEN REORGANIZE ie] 





OPINIONS OF LEADING CLUB WOMEN FOR AND 


ALK of reorganization of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs filled the air of the club world 
following the biennial at Denver eighteen months 
igo Club women asked over and over again 
the questions Is the General Federation un- 
Can its work be done through the State feder 
Is reorganization needed?” All this diffuse talk 
ystallized, at the council meeting at Philadelphia, in 
the creation of a committee of fifteen, which asks for re- 
ports from all State federations and federated clubs, in 
der that the wish of the membership may be known. 
lhese reports will be carefully collated and considered, 
ind their gist presented next spring at the biennial meet 
ing at Milwaukee. Realizing the great interest which 
lub women take in this importa: t question, the Bazar 
has asked the opinion of a nu aber of well - known 
club women whose personal connection with the federa 
Naturally Mrs. J 
General Federation as she was, 
two others of the club women’s movement 
was the first person sought 


tion gives their ideas spec ial weight 
U. Croly founder of the 
ind of one or 
in this country 


said Mrs. Croly, promptly, ‘to the word 
reorganization. The General Federation not 
need reorganization. It may need adjustment to its de 
velopment, as any successful movement may as it enlarges 
ts scope and increases its area of activity 
A pivotal point is that relating to the State chairmen 
of correspondence. When the General Federation was or 
ganized, no single State federation existed; none had been 
thought of. A State chairman of correspondence was a 
necessity for territorial expansion. There was nothing 
but the General Federation for a centre, and the State 
chairman for a medium between it and the circumference 
of the local When State federations were or- 
ganized, the State chairman, who had at first been ap- 
pointed by the board of directors, was elected by the State; 
later she was made an independent officer and superior to 
the State president. This was undoubtedly a mistake, as 
it created a possibility for friction, always an undesirable 
condition, and one that should be avoided in any organi- 
zation. Please emphasize that I do not say a necessity 
for friction, but a possibility. 
‘ Later in the history of the federation another mistake 
was made, which was making the State chairmen of cor 
respondence practically the elective body of the General 
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MKS. ELLA HORS NEVILLE 
President Wisconsin State Federation. 


Federation at its biennial mecting. That a State chair 
man should be a member of a nominating committee of 
the General Federation was, and is, in my opinion, un- 
parliamentary aud improper. I am in favor of a modi- 
fication or amendment of the constitution which shall 
vdjust this matter. It is not a difficult problem. One 
obvious solution is to abolish the office entirely in States 
where State federations exist, or continue it in these 
States, as well as in those that have not yet federated lo- 
cally, purely in an organizing capacity, for which, in the 
beginning, the office was created 

‘*Concerning club representation, I would not have 
individual clubs withdrawn from the federation. Some 
modification clause regulating proportionate representa- 
tion is perhaps needed, but the direct link between the 
federation and the club should not be severed. The 
federation does not exist merely to govern and con- 
trol; it exists to inspire, to suggest, to help, to widen and 
develop where widesing and development are needed, 
to centralize where energy is diffuse and non-efficient. 
First, last, and all of the time I am against any move 
ment which shuts out individual clubs from direct repre 
sentation. As to the per capita tax, it is on the same 
principle as the government tax of two cents upon legal 
documents. It provides an income and does not hurt 





MRS. J. C. CROLY 
Honorary Vice-President General Federation Women's Clubs, 


anybody. All that the federation wants is an income for 
working expenses, and that certainly ought to be sup- 
plied.” 


RS. ALICE IVES BREED, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 

ex-vice-president of the federation, wrote informally, 
and more from her general knowledge of the subject than 
from any recent careful study of it. 

** While the G. F. W.C. is big and more or less unwieldy, 
yet I have always believed and still believe in the direct 
representation of the individual club. That, to me, has 
always been one of the most commendable features in 
our organization, and I should regret to see it eliminated 
Some of those who advocate the doing away of this in- 
dividual representation say, by way of argument, that the 
federation is like a great political organization, in which 


nation comes first, then State, then the individual. This 
is absurd! The cases are not parallel atall. I believe in 
the democracy of our G. F. W. C. as it has stood. Some 


changes and modifications may be necessary, and these 
I believe in as they are needed and come about naturally. 
When the per capita tax was first suggested, it struck me 
favorably—provided it could be carried out. I realized, 
however, that there would be opposition. It will be diffi 
cult, 1 fear, to effect reorganization and please nearly all 
of our club women.” 


<2. 


RS. LOUISE DICKINSON SHERMAN, president 

of the Chicago Woman’s Club, says: “ Judging from 
the action of the Chicago Woman's Club, and from that 
taken at the recent meeting at Quincy of the State feder 
ation, I think a wise plan of reorganization will be ac- 
cepted, not, however, without opposition. At present, too 
little is known about it. The proposal comes with almost 
a shock to most of the clubs, and the first instinct is against 
any change. The fact. however, that good reasons for 
thischange—the unwieldiness of the body, the duplication 
of work, etc.—exist appeals to thinking minds, but senti 
ment clings to the close relation between the individual 
club and the General Federation. In my own judgment, 
reorganization must logically come, but it should not be 
forced at all. Unless the plan formulated by the com 
mittee of fifteen be satisfactory and desirable, and every 
way acceptable to a large majority at the next biennial 
meeting, it should not be adopted. Evolution will bring 
it in the proper time.” 


a>. 
RS. ELLA HOES NEVILLE, president of the Wis 


consin Federation, says: ‘‘1 think we are all agreed 
that the time has come when reorganization of the Gen 
eral Federation has become a necessity, the only question 
being how shall it be done? If only State federations 
make up the general society, will individual clubs lose 
their personal interest in the larger organization? I do 
not think so. As our State federations are composed 
of clubs, the clubs being made up of individual mem- 
bers, a natural sequence would bring about a General 
Federation formed of State organizations. There is a 
lack of unity in the present arrangement by which a few 
of the clubs of each State, not all, belong to the parent 
society. Without unity the federation is weakened, and 
loses in force and helpfulness. But the question of ne- 
cessity for reorganization requires no argument; there can 
be but one mind regarding it. That this shall be done by 
the admission only of State federations seems the only 
reasonable solution. 

“When the General Federation shall be composed of 
State federations only, how are the expenses to be met? 
A per capita tax seems the most equable and just arrange- 
ment. club of six hundred members and one of a 
dozen should not be assessed at the same rate. If-the 


AGAINST THIS RADICAL STEP 


State collected from each club a General Federation per 
capita tax in addition to the annual State tax, and that 
sum was paid to the General Federation as the State dues, 
it would simplify matters, and be more just than the 
double dues which States and clubs now pay. The as- 
sessment I should like to see made as little as necessity 
would permit, so that small clubs might not be embar 
rassed by it. In Wisconsin the majority of our clubs are 
the small study clubs of from a dozen to twenty-five 
members, meeting usually at the homes of their members, 
and managed without a treasury. These clubs form a val- 
uable part of our strength, and they in turn derive more help 
and inspiration from union with the federation than do 
the larger clubs. These I should first consider in any 
plan for a per capita tax. The suggestion from Pennsyl- 
vania, that the sum be fixed at ten cents, is, in my opinion, 
too much, that of three cents, proposed by Massachu- 
setts, being better, all things considered. Representa- 
tion will simplify itself if settled on the ratio of the 
number of members in each State paying taxes, dele- 
gates to be chosen either at the annual State conven- 
tion or appointed by the executive board. This latter 
plan would better divide the honor among the clubs, but 
probably would not give as good satisfaction. With the 
reorganization of the general society by admission only 
of State federations, and the settlement of the question of 
representation and taxation, that of State chairman will 
adjust itself. In the new plan there would be no ne- 
cessity for any officer other than the president and one 
other elected by the State, and called by such name as 
may hereafter be decided upon, to stand between the two 
organizations. This arrangement would be more lielpful 
and pleasanter, speaking from a general stand-point.” 
en. 

HE committee of the Massachusetts Federation, the 

first to present a definite plan, offers a new constitution 
for the general society which meets squarely the impor 
tant issues which have influenced the movement towards 
reorganization. It provides, first of all, that the General 
Federation shall consist solely of State federations and 
kindred organizations. The State-chairman point is thus 
disposed of: “The committces of correspondence in 
the several States, appointed by the G. F. W. C. shall 
cease to exist, and their work shall be performed by fed 
eration committees appointed by the executive boards of 
the State federations.” Under another article it is direct 
e| that the State president shall be’the head ofall G. F. 
W. C. interests in the State,and shall lead the State dele 
gation at biennials, and that the federation chairmen shall 
be vicechairmen of the delegation. In the matier of 
finance, an article provides that the State federations and 
other federated organizations shall be responsible for the 
financial support of the General Federation, and the lat 
ter shall cease to levy a per capita tax upon individual 
clubs. To secure this income the State federation, be 
sides the payment of its annual State tax, shall annually 





MRS. LOUISE 
President Chicago Woman's Club. 


DICKINSON SHERMAN, 


levy a general tax of three cents per capita upon the 
membership of all federated clubs in the State. The plan 
contemplates several official changes. The general offi- 
cers will remain as at present, but club presidents will 


cease to be vice-presidents of the general society. The 
presidents of State federations shall be ez officio members 
of the governing board of the General Federation. It re- 


mains to be seen whether the New York State Federation 
will wish to duplicate any provisions that have been set 
forth to the Massachusetts women. 

MARGARET HaMILtTon WELCH. 
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A COMEDIETTA 


BY 


CHARACTERS: 
Putuie Muncasten, artist. 
Heumann von Branprt, a social derelict. 
Mas. Cauyi. Duavron, widow, a leader of society. 
Betu Deavron, her daughter. 


Brandt discovered behind 
He is in his shirt sleeves and 
slippers, and wears as apron a bit of studio drapery. As 
the curtain rises he is heard singing softly an old German 
love-song. 

Brandt (coming forward, brushes in hand). Nice occupa- 
tion this for Hermann von Brandt, scion of a noble Prus- 
sian house, with seven points to his coronet, ex-Captain 
of the Royal Hussars, subsequently ex-Major of United 


Scene.—Muncaster's studio. 
screen, cleaning brushes, ete. 


Street Backing 


Window , 


DoorL 2‘E. 


a a\\ 7 


Stace, —A «tudio Within 
B, chair. 


D, easel, supporting large canvas so placed aa to be only par- 


A, large screen, open towards audience, 
screen some toilet arrangements, clothing hanging on pega, ete. 

C. table 
tially vixible to audience. The studio must present the usual array of 


caats, sketches, draperies, etc., ete, 


States cavalry during the late unpleasantness. (/augha.) 
Now what? (Laughs scornfully.) Janitor und factotum— 
a sort of Figaro here, Figaro there, for as queer a lot of 
journalists und artists as ever turned night into day. 
Well (with a careless shrug), it might be worse! I might 
have been a journalist or an artist myself! I was born 
with a silver spoon-in my mouth, If I must get along 
now with a wooden one, it is nobody’s fault but my own. 
Und Idon’t mind. These artist chaps are a good Jot, und I 
love them all like a father. Und they are all fond of me, 
too. What would they do, I wonder, without old Brandt 
to work for them, lie for them, und, if need be, die for 
them—though there's no hurry about that! (Anock at 
door L. 2d E. It opens a little way, and a letter-carrier is 
seen to throw in several letters. Brandt slowly goes up C., 
picks up letters, and returns, adjusting spectacles, and 
reading from envelopes.) ‘* Philip Muncaster, Esq., From 
Schultze und Lederman, Merchant Tailor.” (Shrugs his 
shoulders.) That's all right, Messrs. Schultze und Leder- 
man! You go on file! (Tosses letter on the table.) ‘* Vauce 
und Cheney, Men’s Fine Shoes, etc., etc.” (Tosses second 
letter after first.) You go to join Messrs. Schultze und 
Lederman; und you also, Messrs. Leadbetter und Carbon, 
Dealers in Artists’ Material, etc., etc.; you join the other 
gentlemen on the table. (Laughs.) Misery love com- 
pany! (Looks around the studio at the numerous canvases 
hanging and standing about.) 1 must see if I can’t make 
a trade with some o’ them fellows! Muncaster buys their 
coats und boots—it’s no more as right they buy Muncas- 
ter’s pictures. (Looks at remaining letters, and smiles iron- 
ically.) From the dear ladies! Invitations to dinners 
und teas und receptions! (Smells of the letters, with ex- 
travagant signs of pleasure.) Heliotrope! Und violet! Und 
attar of roses! How sweet! Ach, what it is to be young 
und good-looking, even if only a poor devil of an un- 
known artist! (Lays his hand on his heart and sings, 
with exaggerated sentiment.) 
“Du hast Diamanten und Perlen, 
Hast alles was Menschen begehrt.” 


(Then, becoming suddenly serious, flings the letters on to the 
table with the others.) The devil fly away with these fash- 
ionable women! What have they ever done but mischief? 
Look at mein Phil—the most honest boy, und the clever- 
est, that ever touched brush to canvas! (While speaking 
he goes about studio, arranging canvases, dusting off casts, 
ete.) I knew just how it would be when that girl began 
coming here to study art! (With great contempt.) Merk- 
wirdig! What a lot of attention she required! It was, 
“Oh, Mr. Muncaster, don’t you think the shadows are 
just a little too heavy here?” or it was, * Please, Mr. 
Muncaster, what is the matter with this arm, or this eye, 
or this mouth?” All the time something! Then she 
began staying after class to look at ‘ Mr. Muncaster’s 
sketches,” and next she offered to pose for his great pic- 
ture! (Looks towards easel and laughs bitterly.) That 
settled it! I knew mein Phil was gone then! But I say 
to myself, ‘‘I must give the boy one little hint”; so one 
day I say, “ Phil, that Miss Drayton is a very nice, beau- 
tiful young lady!” Mein Phil he say nothing; he just 
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look at me. ‘She's one of the four hundred,” says I. 
** Nothing short of an English earl will ever be son-in-law 
to that girl’s mother.” Hundert-tausend-donner-wetter- 
noch-einmal! That boy wasn’t mad! No! Not one lit- 
tle bit! He only look at me—so—und say: ‘‘ Brandt! you 
blundering, impertinent, meddlesome old donkey! If you 
ever speak Miss Drayton’s name to me again, I'll throw 
you out that window yonder!” (Smiling affectionately.) 
Dear boy! He took it all back afterward! But my little 
hint didn’t do any good—things went on worse as ever. 
Then the bubble burst. One day Miss Drayton didn’t 
come—but a letter did! It was a little bit of a sweet- 
scented thing, but it laid mein Phil out as flat as if it had 
been one cannon-Wall! (Shakes his head mournfully. 
Then, with sudden anger.) Damn those fashionable wo- 
men, I say again! (Goes to easel, lifts drapery, and looks 
at picture a moment, then lets it fall.) Und she looks just 
like one little angel! (Knock at door L. 2d E., one loud 
and two soft. Brandt starts violently.) Du lieber, himm- 
lischer— (Knocks repeated impatiently. Brandt makes a 
wild rush behind screen, seizes frock-coat—it should have the 
order of the Iron Cross conspicuous on lapel.) Miss Dray- 
ton’s knock, or I'm a camel! 

[He hastily puts on and buttons coat, tucking the apron 
up out of sight, gives his hair a brush with both 
hands, and rushes towards door, with every sign of 
excitement and astonishment. As he opens the door, 
however, he becomes suddenly stiff and dignified. 

Enter Miss Drayton, hastily. 
Miss D. (looking about her in agitation). Not here! (Ad- 
dressing Brandt.) Oh, where is he? I must see him! 
Brandt (stiffly). You wish to see Mr. Muncaster? 
is not in, miss; he has gone out sketching. 
Miss D. (aside), Oh, what shall I do? (To Brandt, ap 
pealingly.) When will he be back, Brandt? 
Brandt (indifferently). I couldn’t say, miss. These fine 
spring days he most generally stays out all day. 
Miss D. Aud I dare stay only a few minutes! (Wrings 
her hands, and paces back and forth once or twice, while 


He 


Brandt watches her, grimly at first, then more gently. Sud- 
denly she stops before him, trying to control herse if.) How 
is Phil, Brandt? Tell me, how is he? 

Brandt (maliciously). Oh, fine! Splendid! Never saw 


Such a color! 
( Aside.) 


him looking better! 
Und such an appetite! 
give me! 

Miss D. (at first looking astonished and perplexed, then 
lifting her head proudly). Oh, lam glad to hear that Mr. 


Und such spirits! 
May the good Lord for- 





IN ONE ACT 


Muncaster is in good health—and—and spirits. 
glad! 

[She walks up stage. 
maliciously. 
comes front. 

Brandt. You say you are glad, Miss Drayton, to hear 
that Mr. Muncaster is well und in good spirits. No, Miss 
Drayton! That is not true! (Bitterly.) You are not glad 
at all! You are disappointed und mortified. Like all 
women who take the hearts of men for playthings, you 
hoped to hear that he was ill, miserable, desperate! 

Miss D. (turning on him haughtily). How dare you say 
such things to me, sir? 

Brandt (with mock-humility). I beg a thousand pardons, 
Miss Drayton! I forgot my position! In your eyes I am 
only old Brandt the janitor. [ Walks up stage. 

Miss D. (runs after him, and putting her hand on his 
arm coaxingly, leads him back). Don't be angry! You are 
not old Brandt the janitor to me! You are Phil’s friend, 
and the cleverest, kindest man in the world! (Brandt 
looks pleased.) And I know you do not believe what you 
have just said—that I am a heartless coquette! 
ning to weep.) You cannot believe that! 

Brandt (much moved). No! I don’t believe I believe it 
myself! 

Miss D. I knew you couldn't! (Then, coaringly.) Teil 
me, Brandt, truly! Is Phil very ill? Very miserable? 

Brandt (trying to speak sternly). Can you ask, knowing 
him as you do? Knowing how he loves you—knowing 
what you wrote in that letter? 

Miss D. (with distress), Oh, that letter! that cruel letter! 
Didn’t Phil know that it never came from my heart? 
That my mother must have dictated it? Couldn’t he 
understand that? Oh, Phil! 

Brandt (severely). No one could force another to write 
such a letter. 

Miss D. (shaking her head sadly). You don’t know my 
mother, Brandt. No one ever opposes her. I never dis- 
obeyed her in my life. 

Brandt (scathingly). But you have deceived her. 

Miss D, (bitterly). Yes, I have deceived her, for the first 
time in my life, because I knew she would separate me 
from Phil. And I am both deceiving and disobeying her 
now, Brandt. I am a prisoner on parole, my own maid 
bribed to keep my absence secret. But you have not told 
me yet about Phil. What is he doing? 

Brandt. Nothing. 

Miss D. Nothing? 


So very 


Brandt looks after her, smiling 
Sobers suddenly as she turns and 


( Begin- 























“HOW LOVELY! HOW SWEET!! WHAT A GENIUS MR. MUNCASTER IS!!!" 
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Brandt. 1 said nothing. Yes,one thing. He breathes. 
That is about all. He does not sleep; be does not speak; 
he does not eat; he does not paint 

Vises D. (walking to L. in great distress). My poor Phil! 
Oh, do not fear. He will not die. 
A man does not die of love these days. (Aside.) But 
sometimes something dics within him which leaves him 


Brandt (cynically) 


worse than dead 
Vises D. (going to easel, lifting drapery, then letting it 
fall, and sinking upon the chair). It is true. He is do 
ing nothing. I have ruined bis career. I have ruined 
his life. Oh, Phil! (Steps, and a voice speaking, outside 
Starting up.) Phil's voice! Oh, I cannot see him yet! I 
must control myself. I must be strong. Where can I 
go? Oh, here! 
[She runs behind screen, motioning Brandt to keep si 
lent He looks after her in amazement 
Brandt. Merkwitrdig! She comes to see him, and now 
he is here, she runs away. Oh, these women! 
Enter Muncaster, J d E., wearily, with sketching traps, 


which he drops on the floor Throws hia hat into a cor 
with every sign of ¢ rhauation, upon the 
table Brandt watches him affee- 


tionately while picking up and putting away sketching- 


ner 


thair by the 


and drops 


in centre 


trape 
Muncaster (indifferently) 
Brandt 


parrots, und some humming birds 


Anybody been here, Brandt? 
ontemptuously) Oh yes! Some geese, und some 
See! (Pointa with toe 


of slipper to some small object on the floor } There is one 
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tone). I mean that I will marry you—marry you—now— 
here— (With sudden seriousness.) Yes, Phil dear, I am 
offering to marry you. Now do you believe I love you? 

Muncaster (completely overcome). Beth! Beth! 

Miss D. (laying her head on his shoulder). You do believe 
in me now, Phil, don’t you? 

Muncaster (rapturously). Believe in you? But, Beth 
(putting her from him gently), you know it cannot be! 

Miss D. Why? 

Muncaster (with a shrug, and a gesture indicating the en- 
tire studio). Do you not know that ¢/is is all I could offer 
you? Four bare walls, and an extensive collection of my 
own works! 

Miss D. (with girlish delight). But this is all I want— 
with you, Phil! I adore studios. It would be simply de- 
lightful to live in one! We would have a chafing-dish— 
Oh, I can do wonders with a chafing-dish, Phil! 

Muncaster (dryly). Have you ever tried to perform won- 
ders with an empty one, Beth? (Tenderly and seriously.) 
My own girl! 1 should be a cowardly, selfish brute in- 
deed to take advantage of your inexperience and devotion. 
No, dear, no; it cannot be. 

Miss D. (between crying and laughing). Then 1 am—re- 
jected! 

Muncaster (seizing her hands passionately). My darling! 
There is only one honorable way for us—and that is, to 
wait! Now that I know how true you are—forgive me, 
dear, for doubting you for one moment—I can work— 
work as I never did before! And the time will come—it 


Aside.) Very well-looking, indeed! (Zo Muncaster.) I 
came, Mr. Muncaster, to see the picture for which I under- 
stand my daughter has been posing. 

Muncaster, That picture, Mrs. Drayton, is not on exhi- 
bition, It is not finished. 

Mrs. D.( frowning, then smiling graciously). I am aware 
of that, Mr. Muncaster; but I ask, as a special favor, to 
be permitted to see it in its present condition. (Muncaster 
hesitates, then proudly throws back the drapery from the 
picture, which may be so placed as to be invisible to the au- 
dience. Mrs. Drayton raises her lorgnette.) Thank you, 
Mr. Muncaster. (Muncaster courteously places a chair 
before the picture, which Mrs. Drayton accepts with equal 
politeness. Muncaster retires to rear of stage and gazes out 
of the window. After a pause.) Mr, Muncaster, will you 
name your price for this picture? 

Muncaster (turns and looks at her a moment, then smiles 
bitterly). That picture, madam, is not for sale. (Comes 
slowly forward, fixing his eyes upon her.) As you see, it is 
unfinished. 

Mrs. D. (haughtily). It is finished sufficiently for my 
purpose, Mr. Muncaster, you will probably understand, 
when you are able to reflect more calmly, that I could 
not, under existing circumstances, permit what, I confess, 
is a very excellent portrait of my daughter to be exposed 
to public view, as no doubt this picture is destined to be. 
I prefer— 

Muncaster (interrupting). I understand perfectly, ma- 
dam. But there is a better way than yours. (He impetu- 

ously seizes a brush, dips it into 
paint, and with two or three hasty 





of ther feathers now { Laughs 
cynically.) Some young. Some 
old Some ugly Some pretty 


All of ‘em fluttering und twitter 


ing und clucking about, the same 
(I mitatea 


woman's manner of looking at pte 


old way fashionable 


(urea through loranette.) ‘How 
lovely! How sweet! What a 
genius Mr. Muncaster ist” Then 
they goes away, und buys some 


more dresses und bonnets! Ach! 

Vuncaster (amiling affectionate 
ly). Poor old Brandt! 

Brandt All what I 
There's only two kinds of 
women—fools und devils! 
Muncaster 
To which class did your 
Brandt? 

Brandt (with a change of man 
Oh, that kind isn't 

atall. They are angels 
[ Miss Drayton comes from he 


{ fiercely) 
say. 
(turning on him, 
gravely) 
mother belong 


ner). women 


hind screen to centre of 
- 
stage. Muncaster starts up 
with a ery She runa to 
him with outstretched 
hands. Evit Brandt L. 2d E. 
Mias D. Oh, Phil! Phil! 
VWuncaater You here? Beth! 


What does this mean? 
[Muncaster loosens her hands 
Jrom hia arma, and looka at 
her proudly and sadly from 

a little distance 
Miss D. Oh, don't look at me 
that way, Phil! Can't you under 
stand that I was forced to write 
that And I 


never meant it should be sent! I 


cruel, cruel jetter? 
tried to intercept it—to send an 
Oh, 
if you knew what I have suffered! 
Shall I 
measure your suffering by my 
own, Beth? 


other—but I was prevented 


Muncaster (more gently) 








strokes paints out the face on the 
canvas. Mrs. Drayton rises witha 
cry of protest. Muncaster takes 
his hat and bows with mock-cdur- 
tesy.) And now excuse me, mad- 
am! I have an engagement! 
[Zrit Muncaster, L. 2d. Z£. 
Mrs. D. (looking after 
through her lorgnette, in 
amazement). What a young hot- 
spur it is! (Turns again to pie- 
ture.) What a shame to destroy 
so fine a work! And such an ex- 
cellent likeness of my dear Beth! 
I should have liked to own it! 
(Shrugs shoulders and walks up 


him 
great 


Sront.) Yet it is better so, no 
doubt. I never could have let 
any one see it. Heavens, what 
pride! And what atemper! But 


he is fine-looking, and so talented! 
Poor fellow! he seems to be very 
much disappointed! I am really 
sorry for him. (A pause.) And 
Beth—poor child! She thinks me 
so cruel! Asif a mother did not 
know best what was for her child's 
happiness! Yes, 1 must 
cruel, in order to be kind. 
—poor 


seem 
Still 
things—if love were all! 
(Sighs heavily and repeats.) If 
love were all, what a world this 
might be! (Throws her head back 
and laughs cynically. Opens visit 
ing list, looks at it, and nods, with 
a satisfied air.) Six calls made, 
and just six meddlesome feminine 
tongues silenced. They will hes 
itate, I fancy, before they wag 
again over my family affairs! 
They understand too well what it 
means to be dropped from my 
visiting list! Now I must go 
home and try to bring poor little 
Beth to reason! (7 urnea, looks at 








Miss D. (again laying her hands 

his arma). Oh, Phil, forgive 
Say you forgive me! 
Muncaster (gently, but coldly). 

There is nothing to forgive 


other® ise 


on 


You could not have acted 
[ He checks himself. 

Viss D. (drawing back and looking at him reproachfully). 
Why do you not say it? I could not have done otherwise 

being what Tam! Oh yes, I know that was in your 
Very well, then, Phil! Being what I am,a 
naturally timid girl, I own that I was at first overwhelmed 
by my mother’s anger when she discovered our love! I 
own that 1 was weak, Phil. I ought to have died before 
writing those cruel words; but, oh, Phil, I bave suffered a 
hundred deaths since then! I tried to send you another 
letter, but I have been locked into my room, like a naughty 
child, without even a bit of paper and a pencil. This 
very moment I am a runaway. My maid is bribed to 
keep my absence a secret. But, Phil, listen to me! Al- 
though, being what Iam, a weak and timid girl, I yielded 
for a moment to my mother’s will, now, being what I am, 
a true and loving woman, I yield to a stronger power than 
even a mother’s; and, Phil (coming near and looking him 
in the face), it is for you to say whether I go back to be 
locked up again like a naughty child, or stay here, with 
you—for good and all! 

Vuncaster (starting violently). Beth! 
know what you are saying? 
Perfectly, Phil. 

Muncaster (with agitation). You mean that you would 
marry Me-—-marry me—now— 

Miss D. (tenderly and playfully, imitating his look and 


being what— 


thoughts 


Beth! Do you 


Viss D. (amiling) 


“MADAM, HEINRICH GARTNER DIED IN THESE ARMS!” 


shall come—when I can claim you openly as mine. Until 

then, Beth, we must be satisfied to trust each other. 

Enter Brandt with a card in his hand, looking wildly ex- 
cited, staring at the card. 

Brandt (stammeringly). A lady—I think— 
Himmel Donnerwetter! 

[Muncaster takes card, looks at it, and starts violently. 

Muncaster. Beth! Your mother! 

Mias D. (seeming frightened at first). Good Heaven! 
(Then drawing herself up proudly by his side.) Well, let 
her find me here! I am not afraid, Phil! 

Muncaster (reflecting a moment, then shaking his head). 
No, Beth,no! It would only make things harder for you, 
and our future more uncertain. It is better that you go 
now, dear. 

Miss D. But my mother can be so hard—so cruel, Phil! 

Muncaster (smiling). Poor little Beth! She cannot harm 
me now! No, dear! . Brandt will show you a way out. 

[He kisses her hand hastily, and she goes out through 
the side door (behind screen), which Brandt opens for 
her. Brandt, still looking puzzled and excited, goes 
to L. 2d E., opens it, ushers in Mrs. Drayton, and 
retires slowly through side door, R. Ist E., keeping 
his eyes on the lady up to the last. Mrs, Drayton 
advances to front centre, looking steadily at Mun- 
caster, who is at left front near the easel. He bows. 

Mrs. D (bowing slightly). Mr. Muncaster, I presume? 
(Muncaster bows, returning her scrutinizing glance proudly 


( Aside.) 


. picture on ease land stops.) Such 
a pity! Such a pity! 
[During the time Mrs Dray 
Brandt 
has come in Srom door R. iat E., with an old violin 
case in his hand. He remains behind screen, opens 
case, and takes out a package of letters and a photo 
graph. Then tiptoes to screen ; triea to look over it. 
Takes pocket -knife, cuts hole in sereen, and looks 
through it at Mrs. Drayton, and then at photograph, 
and nods his head, as if satisfied. 
Front, although still behind sereen. 

Brandt (aside). The same eyes, only colder. The same 
mouth, only prouder. Und the same name! 1 cannot be 
mistaken! (As Mrs. Drayton starts to go, Brandt advances 
quickly and confronts her, bowing ceremoniously.) Your 
pardon, madam! (Mrs. Drayton gazes at him in wonder, 
then attempts to pass on. Brandt bows again.) One mo- 
ment, please! I believe I have the honor to address Mrs. 
Caryl Drayton? 

Mrs. D. (haughtily). T am Mrs. Drayton! 

Brandt, Née Van der Huysen? 

Mrs. D. (still wonderingly). Née Van der Huysen! 
And you, sir? 

Brandt ( proudly, but with great courtesy). Hermann von 
Brandt, ex-Captain of Royal Prussian Hussars, at your 
service! 

Mrs. D. (raising her eyebrows). Indeed! (Going left a 
few paces. Aside.) What a picturesque old creature! 
And he really has the order of the Iron Cross! Presum- 
ably one of those social derelicts one sometimes meets 
with! (Zo Brandt.) Well, sir? 


ton has been alone 


’ . 
Comes nearer 


Yes! 


Yes! 
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Brandt (extending photograph). Pardon! Perhaps Mrs. 

Drayton will be so good as to look upon this photograph? 

[Mrs. Drayton glances carelessly at photograph, then 
starts, seizes and looks intently at it. 

Mrs. D. (aside). Good heavens! My own likeness as a 
girl of eighteen! (Addressing Brandt sharply and suspi- 
ciously.) What does this mean, sir? 

Brandt (extending package of letters). Und perbaps Mrs. 
Drayton will also look upon these letters? 

Mrs. D. (looking at letters, and showing still greater agita- 
tion). My own letters—signed with my maiden name! 
Heavens! (She controls herself finally, and addresses Brandt 
with cold contempt.) 1 will not deny that I was the writer 
of these letters, nor that I was the original of this photo- 
graph. Nor will Lask how they came into your possession, 
sir! I presume, however, that I understand your motive 
in offering them to me. Will you state your price? 

Brandt (drawing himself up indignantly). Madam, I will 
answer you in the language of a great soldier and king, 
**T have lost all, except my honor!” 

Mrs. D. (surprised, speaking more graciously). Pardon 
me, Mr. von Brandt. 1 perceive that I was mistaken. 
Then it must be that you knew—the man to whom these 
letters were written? 

Brandt (with deep feeling). Madam, Heinrich Gartner 
died in these arms! 

[Mrs. Drayton shows agitation. 
chair. She refuses it proudly 

Mrs. D. Thank you, no! I do not care to sit down. 
(Controlling herself.) Tell me, I beg, Mr. von Brandt, 
where and when met Heinrich Girtner. (Aside.) 
How that name, unheard for so many years, stirs old 
memories! 

Brandt (with great feeling). Madam, in the year 1864 I 
was at a hospital in the city of Washington, recovering 
from a wound received in battle. Among the patients 
was a young countryman of mine—a poor, unknown, and 
friendless musician—dying, they said, of consumption. 
His name, madam, was Heinrich Giirtner. He was a 
noble fellow, madam! Patient and silent! He told not 
his story, but in the delirium of his last days he raved 
often of some woman he had loved and lost. 
was on his lips always 
That name was—Cary]! 


Brandt brings up a 


you 


Her name 
It was the Jast word he spoke. 
(Mrs. Drayton utters a ery, and 
buries her face in her hands.) No one claimed his poor body, 
and the few things he had brought were given to me. 
There was only an old violin, which was sold to save poor 
Giirtner from the potter's field. (Mrs, Drayton shudders.) 
For I was only a poor soldier, myself, madam! There was 
besides the violin a little clothing, und—this photograph 
und these letters! I kept them always by me, for I hoped 
some day to find the writer. Madam, when I saw the 
name upon your card—Caryl—and looked in your face— 
(Gallantly.) Time could not have the heart to spoil so 
beautiful a face, madam! I believed I had at last found 
the woman for whom my poor Girtner died. Und (Ais 
breaking)—1 was not ygmistaken. (Mrs. Drayton 
throughout the story has shown more and more emotion 


POtCE 
Towards the end she is weeping silently. Brandt observes 
Aside.) 1 did not 
believe a woman of fashion could weep like that! 


her clone ly, then walks to a little distance 





“I HAVE 


COME TO 


BELIEVE THAT IT 
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[After a moment, Mrs. Drayton controls herself, rises, 
and addresses Brandt in a gentle tone. 

Mrs. D. Mr. von Brandt, what you have supposed is 
true. I knew Heinrich Gartner when I was a very young 
girl. He was my music- teacher. 
tached to each other, and were separated by my parents 
(with an effort at her usual haughty manner)—as was emi- 
nently proper. Although (again overcome with feeling) 
—the separation caused us both much suffering. I never 
knew until now what his fate was. (Goes up stage, press- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes. Then composing herself, 
turns and, coming front, offers her hand to Brandt.) Mr. 
von Brandt, I thank you from my heart for your goodness 
to Mr. Girtner, and also for what you have done to-day. 

Brandt (looking her in the face fixedly). Ll ask no thanks, 
madam. It has been my wish for twenty-five years to 
restore those letters to the writer, und to bring the last 
words of poor Giirtner to the woman he so loved, and for 
whom he died. (Significantly.) Ach, madam, it may be 
sometimes, as you have said, ‘‘ eminently proper,” but it 
is always a cruel and a dangerous thing to separate young 
and loving hearts! (Mrs. Drayton starts and looks at him 
sharply. Returning her look.) Yes! It is always a cruel 
und a dangerous thing, Mrs. Drayton ; und to separate 
them for the sake of pride und ambition, madam, it is a 
crime ! 

Mrs. D. (for a moment agitated, then again herself). 
Again I thank you, Mr. von Brandt. (Brandt makes a 
deprecating gesture.) Good-evening, sir! (She starts to go, 
then turns suddenly.) One thing more—may I ask what 
are your relations to Philip Muncaster? 

Brandt (smiling). I am his friend, madam! 

Mrs. D. (suspiciously). Ah! His friend! 
Muncaster, perhaps, knows of these? [Indicating letters. 

Brandt (with emphasis). No, madam! No human eyes 
but mine have looked upon those letters since the eyes of 
Heinrich Girtner closed forever. 

Mrs. D. (aside). Thank Heaven! (70 Brandt.) 
rely upon your silence as to this interview. 

Brandt (laying his hand on his heart), The grave is not 
more silent than I shall be, madam! 

Mrs. D. 1 thank.you, Mr. von Brandt! 

[She goes, stopping an instant to look at the picture; 
then bows her head and slowly retires through L. 
2d E., which Brandt opens for her. 
Brandt's manner changes. He 


Then Mr. 


And I 


As door closes, 
assumes a martial 
air, marches up front, turns right about face, and 
salutes 
Brandt. Well done, von Brandt! That was a famous 
shot! Through all that glittering armor of pride straight 
to the heart! Ach, it is true; no man or woman ever 
forgets the first love! (Sings a fragment of a German 
song—** Die Lieb’ blQht nur einmal.”) But will it work 
as I hope? I believe it will. How she trembled when I 
said, ‘‘ Itis a cruel thing to separate two young and loving 
hearts”! I could see that pride was fighting with a mo- 
ther’s love in that haughty breast! It will be a fierce, hot 
fight, but a short one! Which will conquer? Ach, who 
can tell? These women! These women! (Enter Mun- 
caster, L. 2d E., slowly and dejectedly. Drops wearily into 
the chair before the ruined picture and bows his head upon 
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We—we became at-. 
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his hands. Brandt looks at him affectionately a moment, 
then turns to go by door R. ist E. behind the screen. Aside.) 
Mein poor Phil! If only I might see him happy again! 
Und he shall be! Hermann von Brandt against the 
whole four bundred! 

[Zxit through side door, Muncaster alone. Very soft 
music, ** The Song of the Rose.” The sun comes 
suddenly out of a cloud and shines in at window 
upon the picture. Muncaster raises his head and 
looks at it, mournfully. 

Muncaster. Utterly ruined—the sweet face it was such 
a joy to copy! A dangerous joy! But the hands— 
They are still there—Beth's little hands. 

[ He stoops and kisses the hands in the picture. 
as before, sits looking at the canvas. Meantime the 
door R. C. opens, and Miss Drayton, smiling and 
agitated, comes in. She stops a moment, then goes 
softly up behind Muncaster and lays both hands on 
his shoulder. 

Miss D. Phil! 

Muncaster (starting up). Beth! 
do not make it too hard for me! I am only a man, after 
all. [He leads her up front 

Miss D. (joyfully). But, Phil, dear Phil, how shal! I tell 
you?—it is all so strange— 

Muncaster. What is strange? 
don’t understand, 

Miss D. 1 don’t understand, either. 
thing is suddenly changed. Everything is all right, Phil 
(Laughs joyously.) Listen! When I left you I waited in 
the next room until my mother came in here, then I ran 
down the stairs. I did not want the coacliman to see me, 
so I hid behind the street door. After a long—such a 
long time, my mother came down the stairs, and, Phil, 
she was crying. My proud mother crying into her hand 
kerchief like a schoolgirl! And I never saw her cry be- 
fore. And when I saw that, Phil, all my fear vanished. 
I followed her to the carriage. When she saw me she 
opened her arms and drew me in and closed the door 
Then she held me from her and looked in my face—with 
such a look, Phil!—and said, “ Beth, my child, do you 
love this man so dearly that you would leave all—even 
your mother—to follow him?” What could I say, Phil? 
Before I could answer she strained me to her heart a mo 
ment, and then said, ‘‘ Go back to him, and tell him that I 
will not take the responsibility of separating two young 
and loving hearts.” Just those words—and—Phil—here 
I am. 

Muncaster (wonderingly). But what could have hap- 
pened? Ido not yet understand. 

Miss D. Nor I, Phil. But—you understand this! 

{Throws herself into Muncaster’s arms. 

Mrs. D. (who has meantime entered door R. C. and ad 
vanced, and now extends her hands smilingly to Muncas 
ter). And this! 

Brandt enters door R. C. Stands an instant transfixed 
with joy. 


Then, 


Here again? Oh, Beth, 


What do you mean? I 


Only, Phil, every- 


Brandt. Mein Phil! 
[Begins singing, as before, ‘‘Die Lieb’ bitht nur 
einmal,” ete. 
CURTAIN. 
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Thia story was begun October 21, 1899. 
SYNOPSIS PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Bettina Mowbray, a handsome and ambitious but penniless Ameri- 


Oo} 


can girl, engages herself to a young English nobleman, Horace Spots- 


wood, presumably the heir of his uncle, Lord Hardly. Bettina’s love 


for her mother ls the one strong feeling of her life. Horace, after his 
visit to the States, returns to St. Petersburg, where he is in diplomatic 
servic Bettina’s mother is taken il! and dies, and the girl's letters to 
her lover being fuil only of her love and grief for her mother, his pride 
ie wounded, and be forces himself to suppress all expression of his 
strong love for her, She bas promised him that she will go to England, 


where be is to meet her and marry her, and finally writes him that she 
will go on a certain date. She goes, in fact, a week earlier, in order to 
be free when In London to call on and conciliate Lord Hurdly, who 
objects to his nephew's marriage with a poor woman, and intends to 
withdraw his allowance and probably disinherit him. Bettina calls 
on Lord Hurdly, who is so impressed with her beauty that he makes 
her a proposal of marriage, asserting at the same time that his nephew 
leads a wild and aimless life. He further proves this by a letter from 
a friend of Horace In St. Petersburg, who gives a similar account of 
the life of the young diplomat, Bettina breaks her engagement, and 
intends to return to America, but the thought of the lonely life to 
which she is to return as opposed to the brilliant opportunities of- 
fered her by Lord Hardly’s proposal, tempts her to accept this, and 
the pews of her marriage reaches Horace Spotswood immediately 
after her letter. His devotion to her has been so complete that the 
shock is very great to him 


CHAPTER V. 


ETTINA had gone through her first London season 
as Lady Hurdly, and certainly no girl's ambitious 
dreams could have forecast a more brilliant ex 
perience. She, indeed, had been far too ignorant 
to imagine such subtle delights of the senses as 

resulted from the wealth and eminence which she had 
attained to in marrying Lord Hurdly. And vey@nd the 
mere sensuous appeal which was made to her by the 
wearing of magnificent clothes and jewels, and the being 
always surrounded with objects of beauty and means of 
luxury and physical enjoyment, she had the greater de- 
light of having her feverishly active mind continually 
supplied with a stimulus, which it mow more than ever 
needed. This was furnished by the innumerable social 
demands made upon her, and the complete power which 
she felt within herself to respond to them not only cred- 
itably, but in a way that should make even Lord Hurdly 
wonder at her 

True, she had had no social training, and in a less power 
ful position she might have shown her ignorance and inca 
pacity, for she would then have had to take a personal 
supervision of the things which she now left utterly alone, 
and which, being essential to be done, were done—how 
and by whom she did not ask. Lord Hurdly had so long 
done the honors of his house without a wife that it was 
natural to him to continue the direction of household 
affairs, with the aid of the-accomplished assistants who 
were in his employment; so Bettina had no more to do 
with such matters than if she had become the mistress of 
a royal household. At the proper time she showed her 
self at Lord Hurdly’s side, and she had beauty enough 
and wit enough not only to do credit to that high posi- 
tion, but to cast a glory over it which he knew in his 
heart no other Lady Hurdly of them all had ever shed 

That she enjoyed it, who could doubt that saw her, day 
after day and evening after evening, beautifying with her 
presence the social gatherings at her own splendid house, 
and at those of the other great and important persons who 
sought her society and distinguished her with their atten 
tions wherever she might go. 

Having had no experience of wealth, it never seemed 
to occur to her that it could have its definite limit, and 
she ordered costumes and invented ways of spending 
money which sometimes surprised her lord, but which 
also pleased him. His fortune was so large, and had 
been so long without any such demands upon it, that it 
was a source of genuine satisfaction to him to see that 
Bettina knew how to avail herself of her brilliant oppor- 
tunity. Save and except a wife, he was already possessed 
of every adjunct that could do credit to his name and 
position, and in marrying Bettina he had been largely in- 
fluenced by the fact that she was qualified to supply this 
one deficiency with an éelat which no other woman he 
had ever seen could bave bestowed upon the position. 

So, to the world, Bettina seemed completely satisfied, 
and in the worldly sense she was so. In this sense also 
Lord Hurdly seemed and was satisfied in his marriage. 
How it was with them in their hearts no one knew, and 
perhaps there was no one who cared to know. ‘The one 
being to whom this question was of strong interest was 
very faraway. He had shifted his position from Russia 
to India about the time of his cousin’s marriage, and 
Bettina never heard his name mentioned, nor did she ever 
utter it, 

After the London season was over, Lord and Lady 
Hurdly had moved from their town house to the family 
seat, Kingdon Hall. Here, after a day's stop, Lord 
Hurdly had left her, to return to town on some public 
business; and so, for the first time since her marriage, 
she had a few days to herself. Later they were to have 
the house filled with guests, and after that to make some 
visits; so this time of solitude was not likely to be re- 
peated soon. Bettina was surprised at herself to see how 
eagerly she clutched at it. It was, in some faint degree, 
like the feeling which she had had after the rare and 


short separations from her mother—a longing to get back 
to the familiar and the accustomed. She now felt some- 
what the same longing to get back to herself. She had 
done her part in all that brilliant pageant like a woman 
inadream. She had enjoyed it, had even exulted in it; 
for power and admiration were very dear to her, and she 
had revelled in their fresh first-fruits. But she had not 
been herself for so long, had not for so long looked her- 
self in the face and searched her own heart, that she did 
not know herself much more familiarly than she knew 
the other brilliant personages who moved beside her 
across the crowded stage of London life. 

It was unaccountable even to herself how she rejoiced 
at the idea of these few days of quiet and solitude. Hor, 
her old nurse, was of course with her still, with a French 
maid to assist her and perform the important functions of 
the toilet of which the elderly woman was ignorant. This 
maid Bettina sent off on a holiday, so that she might have 
only Nora about her. 

The morning after her arrival at Kingdon, Bettina, 
having breakfasted in her room, told Nora to bring her 
one of her old home gowns to put on. Not questioning 
the instinct that had prompted this wish, Nora brought 
her a simple white morning dress, which was of a style 
that her mother had loved, and that Horace had once de- 
clared to be the most beautiful garment that he had ever 
seen. It was of a fine, soft woollen texture, and made so 
plainly and fitted so smoothly that it seeméd of its wearer 
rather than on her. There was nothing at throat and 
wrists to tell where fabric ended and flesh began except 
the warm cream of Bettina’s skin in contrast to the milk 
white of the material. 

Clothed in the statuesque simplicity of this gown, Bet- 
tina left her own apartments and went for a ramble over 
the house. It seemed solemnly vast and empty, and she 
would have lost herself many times had she not encoun- 
tered, now and then, a curtsying house-maid or an ob- 
sequious footman, who answered her inquiries and told 
her into what apartments she had strayed. 

**Show me the way to the picture-gallery,’’ she said to 
one of these, ‘‘and then tell the housekeeper to come to 
me there presently.” 

She had taken a fancy to this white-haired old woman 
the night before, when Lord Hurdly had presented the 
servants to their new mistress in the great hall, where 
they had all been assembled to receive her on her arrival. 

In a few moments she found herself alone in the stately 
gallery, going from picture to picture. Ou one side was a 
long line of the ladies of Kingdon Hall, painted by con- 
temporary artists, each celebrated in his era. At the end 
of this line her own portrait, done by a celebrated French 
painter who bad come to London for the purpose, had 
recently been put in place. 

It was a magnificent thing in its manner as well as in 
its subject, and the costume which Lord Hurdly’s taste 
had conceived for her and a French milliner had carried 
out was a marvel of rich effects. As she paused in front 
of it her lips parted, and she said, whispering to herself: 

* Lady Hurdly—the present Lady Hurdly! And what 
has become of Bettina?” 

As she asked herself this question she sighed. 

A sudden instinct made her move away. She wanted 
to escape from Lady Hurdly. She had a chance to be 
herself to-day, and she felt a strong desire to make the 
most of it. 

Hearing a sound at her side, she turned and found the 
serious, pleasant face of the housekeeper near her. 

‘**Good-morning, my lady,” she said, gently, in answer 
to Bettina’s friendly salutation. ‘‘ Will your ladyship 
not have a shawl? This room is always cool, no matter 
what the weather is.” 

Bettina declined the wrap, but passed on to the next 
picture, requesting the woman to come with her and act 
as cicerone. 

“What is your name? I ought to know it,” she said. 

**Parlett, your ladyship.” 

“ And how long have you lived here, Parlett?’ 

“ Over —— years, my lady. I was here in the old 
_—_ time. That is his picture, with his lady next to 

im. j 

a looked with interest at the two pictures desig- 
nated. 

‘*He is thought to be very much like his present lord- 
ship,” said the housekeeper. “f 

** Yes, I see it,” said Bettina, feeling an instinct to guard 
her countenance. Here were the same keen eyes, the 
same resolute jaw, the same thin lips and hard lines about 
the mouth. Only in the older face they Were yet more 
accentuated, and instead of the not unbecoming thinness 
of hair which showed in the son, there was a frank 
expanse of bald head which made his features all the 
harder. 

Hurrying away from the contemplation of this portrait, 
Bettina turned to its companion. Here she encountered 
a face and form which were truly all womanly, if by wo- 
manliness is meant abject submission and self-effacement. 
The poor little lady looked patiently hopeless, and her 
deprecating air seemed the last in the world calculated to 
hold its own against such a lord. That she had not done 
so—of her own full surrender of herself, in mind and soul 
and body—the picture seemed a plain representation. 

“Poor woman! She looks as if she had suffered,” said 
Bettina. 

**Oh yes, my lady,” Parlett answered, as if divided be- 
Aween the inclination to talk and the duty to be silent. 

**She was unhappy, then?” said Bettina. “ You n 
not hesitate to answer. His lordship has told me what a 
trusted servant of the family you are, and I shall treat 


you as such. You need not fear to speak to me quite 
freely.” 

” Yes, my ledy, she had a great deal of sadness in her 
life,” went on the housekeeper, thus encouraged. ‘‘ She 
had six daughters before she had a son, and this was nat- 
urally a disappointment to his lordship. One after the 
other these children died, which grieved her ladyship 
sorely, for she was a very devoted mother. His lordship 
had never noticed them much, being angry at not having 
an heir, and this made my lady all the fonder of them. 
She had little constitution herself, and the children were 
sickly. At lust, however, an heir was born, but her lady- 
ship died at his birth. It seemed a pity, my lady, did it 
not? For his lordship was mightily pieased with the 
heir, and of course my lady would have been much hap- 
pier after that.” 

Bettina did not answer. The evident reasonableness 
of the father’s position, in the eyes of this good and gen- 
tle cudiem, tals it impossible for ber to speak without 
dissent to such an atrocity as Lord Hurdly’s attitude 
seemed to her. So she moved away, and the woman took 
the hint and said no more. 

A little distance off, at the end of the long room, she 
had caught sight of an object that made her heart beat 
suddenly. She did no more than glance at it, and then 
returned to the contemplation of the picture before which 
she was standing. But she had recognized Horace Spots- 
wood in the tall stripling of perhaps fifteen who stood 
in riding-clothes at the side of a pawing gray horse. 

By the time she had made her way to it, in its regular 
succession, she had quite recovered her calmness and had 
made up her mind as to her course. 

** And who is this handsome boy?” she said, with per- 
fect self-possession, as they stood before the large canvas. 

‘*That is Mr. Horace, my lady,” said the woman, a sud 
den tone of emotion mingling with the deference in her 
voice as her eyes dwelt on the picture fondly. 

And who could wonder at this? Surely a more win- 
some lad had never been seen. He was even then tall, 
and in his riding coat and breeches looked strangely 
slender, in contrast to the broad-shouldered physique 
which she had lately known so well. But the eyes were 
just the same—direct, frank, eager eyes, which looked 
straight at you and seemed to make a demand upon you 
to be as open and frank in return. 

Had Bettina searched the world, she could not, as she 
knew, have found a more significant contrast than the 
comparison of these honest eyes with the guarded, cold, 
inscrutable ones into which it was now her lot to look so 
often. 

‘**Have you known him a long time?” she asked, plea- 
santly, as the woman remained silent. 

“Ob, since he was a little lad, my lady? We all love 
Mr. Horace here. He is the handsomest and kindest 
young gentleman in the world, and he’s that good to me 
that I couldn't be fonder of my own son, not forgetting 
the difference, my lady.” 

Bettina detected a tone of regretfulness in the woman's 
voice, and also, she thought, an effort to conceal it. If 
there was a feeling akin to this regret in her own heart, 
she also must conceal it. These allusions to the bandsome, 
enthusiastic young fellow to whom she had promised her- 
self in marriage had stirred her deeply. The idea of any 
one—servant or equal—speaking in this way of the man 
who was her husband, at any time in his life, gave her a 
nervous desire to laugh. It was followed by an equally 
nervous impulse to cry. 

Walking ahead of the housekeeper, she gained a mo- 
ment’s opportunity for the recovery of her self-control, 
and she made good use of it. 

‘* Parlett,” she said, presently, ‘‘I do not want you to 
think that in a Lord Hurdly I have done an in- 
jury to Mr. Spotswood.” In spite of herself, her voice 
shook at the name. 

“Oh no, my lady—” began Parlett, but her mistress in- 
terrupted her, saying, quickly: 

“‘Of course he always knew that his lordship might 
marry, and could not have been unprepared for such a 

ossibility; but in order that he might feel no difference 
n his present position on that account, Lord Hurdly has 
settled on him what is really a handsome fortune—not 
only the income of it, but the principal also. I tell you 
this that you may understand that he is none the worse off, 
so far as money goes, through his cousin's marriage to me.” 

“ Yes, my lady. I understand, my lady. Thank you 
for telling me,” said Parlett, somewhat nervously. ‘‘Of 
course every one knows that you have done him no harm, 
my lady, and we knew, of course, that his lordship would 
do the Lpdeane thing by him.” 

Somehow these civil, reassuring words smote painfully 
upon Bettina’s consciousness. Wheh this woman spoke 
so confidently of Lord Hurdly’s doing the handsome 
thing by his former heir, she felt it to be the hollow trib- 
ute of a conventional loyalty, and the assurance that it 
was understood that she herself had done him no harm 
grated on her also. Now that she was quite alone and 
free to think things out, as she bad shrunk from doing 
heretofore, and as, in the rush of the London season, she 
had been able to avoid doing, she felt a sense of compunc- 
tion toward Horace that seriously depressed her. 

Dismissing the housekeeper, she put on a shade-hat and 
went for a ramble in the park. How beautiful it was! 
What shrubs, what trees, what undulations of rich emer- 
ald turf! She could not in the least feel that she had any 
right in it all. But how must a creature love it who had 
looked upon its noble beauties from childhood up to 
youth, and on to manhood, with the belief that it would 
some day be his own! She could not stifle the feeling 
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that she had wronged that being if by her marriage she 
should be the means of depriving him of such a fortune 
and position, and deep, deep down in her consciousness 
she had a boding fear that, if all things hidden could be 
revealed, it might be shown that in a keener sense than 
this she had also wronged him. 

For marriage had been in many ways an illumination 
to Bettina. The revelation of her own heart which it had 
given her was one which she tried hard to shut her eyes 
to. Twice she had consented to the idea of marrying 
without love. Once she had actually done this thing. 
Only her own heart knew what-had been the conse- 
quences tober. But of one thing she had often felt glad. 
This was that she had not entered into a loveless marriage 
with a man who had loved her as she had believed Horace 
did at the time he had so ardently wooed her. From such 
a wrong as that might she be delivered! 

As her thoughts now dwelt on Horace and the circum- 
stances of their brief past together, the memory of his 
honest, tender, self-forgetful attitude toward her recurred 
to her half wistfully, in contrast to her recent experi- 
ences. Lord Hurdly’s manner toward her had, in truth, 
changed from the very hour of their marriage. He no 
longer had the air of a solicitous suitor, but took at once 
that of the assured husband and master It made her 
think what she had heard of his father and of his poor 
little mother’s history. Not that she could fancy herself 
becoming, under any circumstances, a Griselda, though 
she could without difficulty imagine him in his father’s 
role 

But what right had she, she asked herself, to expect to 
reap where she had not sown? She had married for mon- 
ey and position, and she had got them, What more had 
she expected? 

Nothing more, perhaps; but in one point she had been 
disappointed—namely, in the power of these things to 
give her what she longed for, and what she could define 
only under the indefinite term happiness. 


CHAPTER VL. 
ETTINA’S talk with Parlett had set her mind to 
working very actively in a direction in which she had 
not allowed it to stray before. The thought of Horace 
always brought a sense of pain and spiritual discomfort 
to her, which she instinctively desired to shake off; and in 
the restless whirl of London life, which left her little 
time for thought of any kind, she had not much difficulty 
in doing so 
Now, however, she had nothing to do but to think and 
to become acquainted with her new possessions, the latter 
occupation being a strong stimulus to the former. There 
were many associations with Horace at Kingdon Hall. It 
was extraordinary how many things that he had told her 
in connection with this place came back to her. She was 
constantly recognizing pictures or persons or names with 
which he had made her familiar. The persons were, of 
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course, the servants, steward, tenants, and -the -like, for 
she had seen no others. Even in-walking about the lawn 
she had found his initials cut on trees, and the very dogs 
which joined her when she would go out for her walks 
had names on their collars that she knew. ‘There was 
one, a magnificent great Dane, which bore Horace’s name 
there as well as his own. This dog, Comrade, she had 
heard Horace speak of with a special affection. 

True, Kingdon Hall had never been Horace’s home, 
but he had grown up with the idea that it might be, and 
since coming to manhood had felt wellnigh secure that 
it would be: All his life he had been in the habit of mak- 
ing visits here, and the impression which he had left be- 
hind him was almost surprising to Bettina. 

The place in which this impression was strongest was in 
the hearts of the servants. Bettina, aaonal Wane, had 
assured herself of this. The devoted servant, who had 
the sole object in life of serving her beloved mistress, had, 
by Bettina’s orders, informed herself ou this point, and all 
that she gathered in the servants’ hall she retailed to Bet- 
tina in her room. Nora, like every one else, had been 
won by Horace’s manner and appearance, but of course, 
when her mistress had drawn off from him, she had no 
idea of anything but acceptance of the changed conditions. 
Still, she was inwardly delighted when Bettina explained 
to her how anxious she was to learn all that she could 
about Mr Horace, so that she might lose no opportunity 
of furthering his interest with Lord Hurdly, and making 
up to him, as far as possible, for having disappointed him 
in his worldly prospects by marrying his cousin 

That he could hold her accountable for any other wrong 
to him she did not admit. At times the memory of his 
fresh and buoyant youth, in so great contrast to the jaded 
maturity of his cousin, knocked at the door of her heart, 
and the ardent expressions of his worshipping, passionate 
love for her echoed there with a distinctness that amazed 
her. 

Surely he had loved her —this she could not doubt. 
But if his love had been so slight that a few months 
of absence hati cooled it, and of so poor a quality that a 
new caprice had taken its place so soon, she was well rid 
of it. That this had been so the letter which Lord Hurdly 
had shown her sufficiently attested, and she must guard 
herself against the folly of sentimental regrets. 

It was not Horace that she regretted. It was only the 
ideal of the love between man and woman which her 
brief intercourse with him had held up to her. She had 
seen love in a different guise since then—or what went by 
the name of love—and surely the contrast must have had 
a deeper root than the mere difference between youth and 
middle age. 

It was not often that Bettina allowed herself to think 
of these things. But now, in her solitude and idleness, 
visions would come of the eager lover, beautiful and 
strong as a young Narcissus, who represented love in such 
a simple, wholesome guise—or at least so it had seemed 
to be. Then she would shake off the image, and tell her 
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self it was but seeming, as the result had proved, and so 
she would accuse herself of weakness and sentimentality. 
These thoughts were getting to be inconvenient. They 
haunted her too persistently, and at last she began to wish 
for the time to come when her days would again be too 
crowded with engagements for her to indulge in such 
foolish thoughts. 

The truth was, deep down in Bettina’s heart there was 
a fear which she could not whoily still in any waking 
hour. She could and did refuse to recognize it, even in 
her own soul ;\ but there it was, and there it remained, to 
rise again and again, and almost stifle her with the sinis- 
ter possibility which it suggested. 

This fear was based upon the clearer knowledge of 
Lord Hurdly’s character which had come to her since 
marriage. She had found in him an inexorable resolution 
to have what he wanted in life, which had rendered him, 
more than once within her knowledge, unscrupulous as 
to the means he used in the securing of his ends. This it 
was which had planted in her mind the awful though 
remote possibility of his having been, in some manner, 
insincere in his representations of Horace’s nature and 
character, 

But then there was the letter from his friend which she 
had seen with her own eyes, with the St. Petersburg mark, 
so familiar to her,on theenvelope,and which had been writ 
ten by a person who could not have known that she would 
ever see it. Surely that was enough to settle all doubts 
as to the character and conduct of the man to whom she 
had first pledged herself in marriage, and she had at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that her present husband 
could be charged with no such faults. His indifference to 
her sex was proverbial in society, and that she alone, of 
all the women he had seen—so many of whom had angled 
for him openly—had been able to do away with his aver 
sion to marriage was a tribute in which she could not 
help feeling a certain pride, the more so as she saw every 
day new proofs of his fastidiousness, as well as his im 
portance. 

So she stifled this dread suggestion and forced her 
thoughts into other channels. This was to be more easily 
accomplished when her body was actively employed; so 
she took long rides on horseback, attended by a groom, 
or long walks in the park alone In these walks Horace’s 
big dog Comrade would often join her. The creature 
had taken a fancy to her, which seemed, in some strange 
way, to comfort her. 

Besides these diversions, she had her large correspond- 
ence to dispose of every day; for in her important posi- 
tion she had of course established numberless points of 
contact with the world. 

So the time went by until Lord Hurdly’s return, and 
the day that followed this saw Kingdon Hall filled with 
guests. After that there were few moments of reflection 
for its mistress, as the oe of doing the honors of this 
great establishment demanded all her time. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





“*AND WHO IS THIS HANDSOME BOY? SHE SAID, AS THEY STOOD BEFORE THE LARGE CANVAS.” 
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SOME NOVEL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LAST COURSE OF 


HAT shall we have for dessert? The question 
seems easy to answer. But the housekeeper 
who has each day to struggle with the prob 


lem of three meals loses all initiative after a 
while. She falls into the habit of having the 
same dishes over and over again. One pudding succeeds 
wother, and when a certain number has been served, the 
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JELLY. 


housekeeper has only ingenuity enough to begin once 
more at the beginning and serve the same series round 
iwain to her long-suffering family 
For pie-makers and pie-eaters the task is comparatively 
Then tarts, large and small, may serve to diversify 
the monotony of puddings. The genuine pie-lover is 
born, not made. To him—it is usually Aim—no form of 
pie comes He has his preferences, of course. He 
would like his pies to be always freshly made and of flaky 
pastry He also has his choice in the matter of fillings. 
A lemon-cream pie and a mince pie, perhaps because of 
their indigestibility, are dearer to him than a custard or 
apple-filled pastry ‘shell. But he scorns none. If he can 
get what he wants, he makes up for it by wanting 
what he caf get. He will not even decline a pie of dried 
apples with a leathery crust, when he can have nothing 
else in the pie line, and it is from the purchases of his 
class that the owners of cheap restanrants and railway 
waiting-rooms amass large fortunes. If all men were like 
him, and no women possessed dietetic scruples, the ques 
tion of dessert would be simplicity itself 
While fresh fruit is in season the difficulty of thinking 
up desserts is reduced toa minimum. Even when one 
wearies of the fruit in its natural state, as one is prone to 
tire of anything wholesome and comparatively cheap, there 
ire many combinations in which it may be prepared 
Every housekeeper knows, or should know, how to make 
fruit- batter puddings, boiled and baked, fruit fritters, 
fruit dumplings, as well as fruit tarts and pies. When 
she has gone as far as that, she generally stops. Some 
times she stops before she gets there. She may achieve 
apple dumplings while orange fritters do not occur to her 
Or she may rise to the height of a peach cream pie, and 
yet never devise or compound a supréme of strawberries 
A dessert should be pretty as well as good. It is better 
to the taste if it is pleasant to the eye. Sweets in one re 
we find them more likely to agree 
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BLANC-MANGE BORDER. 


with us when they are nice to look at than when they are 
though wholesome. It takes a little more trouble 
to make the dishes dainty, perhaps, just as it often seems 
easier to be good than beautiful, but a successful result 
justifies the effort. The housekeeper who has labored to 
prepare a novel and inviting dessert is rewarded for her 
prins by the words—and the actions—of appreciation that 
greet a satisfactory performance. Since the world must 
be fed, it is surely worth while to give enough mind and 
work to the task to do it well instead of in a slipshod 
fashion 

The following desserts are not difficult. If they are 
unfamiliar to some readers, that is no disadvantage, and 
if it were it would vanish after a few appearances of the 
dainty New things should not be scorned just because 
they are new. Even the apple was new once. Now it is 
so old that it must masquerade under strange forms to be 
received with any cordiality at all. But the criticism that 
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a thing is too novel is rarely heard, and the housekeeper is 
usually eager to extend a hearty welcome to a dish that 
gives a spice of the unfamiliar to her daily bill of fare. 


Peaches in Custard.—Select large ripe freestone peaches. 
Peel them carefully. Open each just far enough to ena 
ble you to extract the stone and to slip into its place a 
maraschino cherry. Have ready a custard made by cook 
ing together in a double boiler 3 cups of milk and 4 table 
spoonfuls of sugar until the milk is scalding hot and the 
sugar entirely dissolved, and then adding slowly the sep- 
arately beaten yolks and whites of 5eggs. Stir the cus 
tard constantly until it thickens, and let it become thor 
oughly cold before flavoring it with a little maraschino 
When this has been done, dip each peach in the custard, 
and then sprinkle it with powdered sugar. Arrange the 
peaches in a deep dish, and put this in ice. It may be set 
ina pan and cracked ice heaped about it, that the fruit 
may be completely chilled. Set the custard also where 
it will become very cold. Just before serving pour the 
remainder of the custard around the peaches—not over 
them—and heap whipped cream on top of the fruit. 

This dessert is especially good when made from fresh 
peaches, but in winter the preserved fruit may be used, 
or even canned peaches. Of the latter, however, only the 
very best quality will serve. 

en. 

Coffee-and- Cream Blane -mange.—Soak 1 package of 
gelatine in a cup of cold water for an hour. Heat ina 
double boiler 1 quart of milk, and when it reaches the 
scalding-point stir in 1 cup of granulated sugar and the 
soaked gelatine. As soon as this is thoroughly dissolved 
take the saucepan from the fire and divide the contents. 
To one half add a cupful of strong clear coffee; to the 
other put a full teaspoonful of good vanilla essence. Set 
both aside to cool, but put one in the ice where it will be 
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CHARLOTTE-RUSSE 


likely to become chilled more quickly than the other. 
This would better be the portion containing the coffee. 
As soon as. it shows signs of stiffening pour a third 
of it into the bottom of a jeily-mould with straight 
sides, first rinsing this out with cold water. Set di- 
rectly on the ice. When the contents are firm, put in 
half of the white blanc-mange, return to the ice, and as 
soon as the last addition is firm turn in half of the remain 
ing coffee. All the materials may be used in this way, 
making three layers of the coffee and two of the vanilla, 
Serve with whipped cream 


<a>. 

Jellied Apples.—Peel and core firm tart apples. Put 
them over the fire in just enough water to cover them, 
sprinkling them generously with white sugar. Cook 
slowly at the back of the fire until the apples are tender 
Take them out with a split spoon. Bring the liquid left 
from them to a boil, and add to it a table-spoonful of gela- 
tine which has been soaked for half an hour in a very lit 
Ue cold water. When this is dissolved pour all over thx 
apples, which should have been arranged in a bowl. Let 
them become ice-cold before serving them. Eat with 
cream, Whipped or plain. 

Oranges in Jelly.—Make a lemon jelly by soaking a 
half-bex of gelatine an hour in a scant cup of cold wa 
ter, adding to it then 1 cupful of granulated sugar, the 
juice of 3 lemons and the grated peel of 1, and pouring 
upon all 2 cups of boiling water. If the gelatine does 
not dissolve readily, put all over the fire long enough to 
bring to a boil. Strain the jelly and let it cool. When 
it is cold enough to begin to form, arrange sections of 
peeled and seeded oranges around the inside of a cylindri 
cal mould, and pour the jelly carefully over them. Should 
the pieces seem inclined to float, wait until the first jelly 
put in is firm before adding the rest. Bury in ice and 
salt, so that the jelly may be practically frappé before it 
is served. 

@n. 

Bananas in Jelly.—This may be prepared in the same 
general way as the preceding. Slice the bananas with a 
silver knife, and arrange the slices so that they may over- 
lap one another in the bottom of the mould. A pretty 
effect is obtained by placing the banana so that it will al- 
most line the mould. The fruit may be cut either in cross- 
sections or the length of the banana. If desired, the jelly 
may be flavored with maraschino. 


@>. 
Fruits in Blane-mange Border.—Make a blanc-mange 
like that for -which-directions are given above, flavoring-it 
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CHESTNUT PUDDING 


so that it will accord well with the fruits to be served 
with it. If these are to be canned or preserved cherries, 
kirsche or maraschino may be used, and either of these 
would answer with peaches. If preserved pineapple is 
to be used, the flavoring may be vanilla. Set the blanc- 
mange to form in a border mould wet with cold water, 
and when firm turn out the shape on a flat dish. Heap 
the fruit in the space in the centre. Almost any preserved 
or brandied fruit is good thus served. 


Maple Mousse.—Beat the yolks of 6 eggs light. Pour 
upon them three-quarters of a cup of maple syrup made 
very hot. Put over the fire in a double boiler and cook, 
stirring all the while, until it thickens. Take from the 
stove, and beat until it cools. Whip halfa pint of cream, 
and beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth. Stir very 
lightly into the custard, turn into a melon-shaped mould, 
and pack in ice and salt, as for ice-cream. It should stand 
in this for at least four hours. 


Coffee Charlotte-russe-—Prepare a charlotte-russe filling 
by adding to a pint of cream whipped stiff 2 table-spoon 
fuls of powdered sugar and quarter of a box of gelatine 
which has been souked one hour in 3 table-spoonfuls of 
cold water and dissolved in 2 table-spoonfuls of boiling 
water. To this mixture put 2 table-spoonfuls of the very 
strongest coffee that can be made. It should really be 
the very essence of the berry. Beat in the gelatine slow 
ly, with care not to break down the cream. Line a brick- 
shaped mould with slices of angel-cake, and when the 
filling begins to thicken, turn it into the mould. Leave 
it in a very cold place until wanted. If possible, it is well 
to make it the day before it is to be eaten. 


@n. 

Maple Cream Custards.—Heat a pint of milk to scald- 
ing. Stir 2 table-spoonfuls of granulated sugar into the 
unbeaten whites of 3 eggs—stirring, not beating—and 
pour the hot milk upon it. Wet the inside of custard 
cups with cold water, fill them with the mixture, set the 
cups in a pan of hot water, cover them closely, and bake 
in a moderate oven until the custards are firm. When 
cold, turn out on a flat dish, cover with whipped cream, 
and strew all thickly with erated maple sugar. 


Raisin Soufflé.—Seed a cupful of raisins, wash them 
carefully, and chop them coarsely. Pour upon them a 
tuble-spoonful of brandy or 2 table-spoonfuls of sherry 
Let them stand in this for half an hour. Beat the whites 
of 7 eggs to a stiff méringue with 7 table-spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Stir in the raisins and liquor, turn all 
into a buttered pudding-dish, and bake in a steady oven 
for half an hour. 


an. 
Fig Soufflé.—This may be made like the above, substi 
tuting figs for raisins, and stewing them long enough to 
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CREAM CUSTARD. 
soften them well before putting them with the méringue 
The wine or brandy may be omitted. 


Italian Chestnut Pudding.—Boil a pound of the large 
Italian chestnuts, peel them, and put them through a 
vegetable-press. Moisten them with two table-spoonfuls 
of sherry, heap them in a shallow dish, and surround or 
cover them with whipped cream. Garnish with a circle 
of whole chestnuts, boiled and peeled. 

CuRistiInE TerHoNE Herrick. 
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THE FROCK-COAT SEASON 


NEW FEATURES AND THE BEST ADVICE ON THE SUBJECT OF. MEN’S 
FASHIONS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER IN AFTERNOON, WEDDING, 


AND CALLING COSTUMES 


HE frock-coat season has begun—or, 
that is to say, the early winter wed 
dings are multiplying every week, 
hostesses and their daughters are 
ready to receive their masculine 

friends at afternoon calls, and church-going 
once more requires a suitably formal toilet. 
All these social conditions bring out the 
frock-coats and high bats; for only in win- 
ter, in the afternoons and on Sunday morn- 
ings, does the sensible American man assume 
this ceremonious regalia. 


ea. 
ROM this date on the owner of a well-select- 


ed wardrobe will not wear light troysers 
with a black frock-coat. That is the spring 


and early autumn combination. The proper 
winter suit consists of three i, coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, all of black un- 


finished worsted goods and cut from the 
same bolt; for, according to the consensus of 
the best masculine opinion on these matters, 
broadcloth is out of date and use. The 
man past forty-five or the man of very sober 
taste prefers the afternoon dress in solid 
black, while the younger generation give 
way to a certain amount of color in their 
waistcoats, and when the long-tailed coat is 
open a vest of snuff or fawn color is likely 
revealed, and the neutral tone of its surface 
is smartened by red, yellow, or blue and 
white markings. With the younger beaux 
the color is pleasantly conspicuous, and 
across the base of this garment a watch 
chain of close small gold links usually ap- 
pears. Apparently seals or lockets dangling 
from the button-hole’s cross-piece are out o 
favor, and the two lengths of chain, the ends 
of which disappear in the lower vest pockets 
at rightand left, terminate,one in a service- 





able time-keeper, the other in a screw pencil | 


or cigar-cutter. 
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) snugly high does the afternoon waist- 
coat button, and so ample are the propor- 


ONCERNING neck-ties, those with 
widest ends of softest silk and in light 
soft colors are most fashionable with frock- 
coats. Cadet blue, lavender, cream, and 
shrimp pink are among the popular colors, 
and against such backgrounds as cream-color 
small trefoils in green appear, dull gray dia- 
monds show on the lavender, and white 
stripes or spots on the pink and blue ties. 
Every gentleman ties his cravat with his own 
hands, in a waterfall, or wide fold-over, or 
four-in-hand, and settles in its centre a pin, 
a large irregularly shaped pearl, an orna- 
ment wrought from colored golds, a warrior’s 
head carved from a moon - stone, or a tur- 
quoise in a gypsy setting of frosted gold. 


@n. 


CALLING, church, and wedding shoes are 
still the orthodox patent leather, worn 
with or without buff or white splatterdashes. 
Men who affect the spats wear under them 
patent-leather Oxford ties, while if the spats 
are to be avoided a patent-leather shoe with 
soft dull-finished leather tops and fastened 
with six buttons is the sensible fashion. 
On the whole, however, splatterdashes have 
a stronger vogue than the high buttoned 
boots. Gray or pale buff are the newest 
afternoon gloves. 


@n. 


[t certainly will not come amiss here to 
warn the loquiring reader against entering 
a lady’s drawing-room with his frock-coat 
widely unbuttoned and both of his two-but- 
ton gloves securely fitted on his hands. With 
snugly fastened frock, his right hand bare, 


| his left holding his hat, stick, and the emp- 


ty glove, he enters gracefully to greet his 


| hostess. 


tions of the new neck-ties, that the carefully | 


turned-out caller now rarely displays of his 
linen more than immaculately white collar 
and cuffs. The cuffs, of course, are amply 
broad, peep a half to three-quarters of an 
inch below the coat sleeve, and are held ~ 
links that have smal! buttons, oval or round; 
the cuff-button must not be conspicuous, 
and a set of smooth-topped cat’s-eyes, star 
sapphires, or disks of enamel set in narrow 
rims of gold invariably lend the most ap- 
propriate touch of elegance to a gentleman’s 
linen. 
2. 


OLLARS about two inches and a half in 
height, with rounding points which are 
bent slightly apart and outward from the 
throat, are in most favor for afternoon dress, 
and where the ends of the collar meet under 
the chin they should just touch, but never 
overlap 


en. 


HIS year a somewhat closer curl of brim 
is noticeable in the new top-hat, but the 
crown band is still of ribbed silk ribbon, and 
at one side the box-pleated bow slips through 
a small black enamel buckle. A large pure 
white carnation, a shaggy white chrysanthe 
mum of medium size, or a tuft of single 
white hyacinths seems to be the invariable 
taste for afternoon boutonniéres, while the 
exceedingly modish man affects a bution-hole 
bouquet of single, scentiess white violets. 


@>. 


STICK of slender proportions, of pol- 

ished black wood and with a moderate 
amount of metal on the handle, is another 
important detail of the carefully considered 
afternoon toilet. 


OUR COLOR PLATE 


A PATTERN FOR A NEW 


LATE 


HE opera cloak shown in the color 

plate issued with this number of the 

BaZAR represents a late and very 

picturesque garment, and one that 

is likely to continue in favor even 
beyond the present season. It is made with 
a shallow yoke that ends in deep stoles in 
the front. In making this garment, which 
is added to the list of our cut paper patterns, 
the yoke and collar should be made, join- 
ed, and completed before the long skirt is 
added. The yoke should be lined through- 
out with light but stiff canvas, and three 
thicknesses of the same fabric should be em- 
ployed for the flaring collar, which is in six 
fitted gores. Each seam of collar should be 
carefully boned. The skirt of the garment 
can only be made successfully of wide broad- 
cloth or other 54-inch goods, Its single seam 
is in the centre of the back. The cloak may 
be draped at the left side, as shown in the 
small drawing, and position is indicated on 
the pattern for the fancy button that sus- 
tains it when draped. The original garment 
is of pale blue satin-faced cloth, with collar 
and stoles of white cloth embroidered with 
gold cord and chenille. The collar and stoles 
are outlined with narrow shaped bands of 
blue cloth stitched on each edge. The col- 
lar is trimmed inside with swan's-down, and 
the garment lined throughout with pale yel- 
low silk. After the collar and yoke are com- 
pleted the skirt is fitted carefully to the 
collar, stitched there by hand, and the seam 
finished with narrow shirred ribbon, or mere- 
ly by overlapping the skirt lining and hem- 
ming this down finely. The front of the 
skirt passes under the stoles (which hang 
free), and is there adjusted evenly to the 
point of the revers. 


DRAPED OPERA 





CLOAK, DESIGNED AFTER A 


PARIS MODEL 


To make the garment as shown in the il- 
lustration will require 3 yards of cloth 54 
inches wide, with 14 yards of embroidered 








silk 22 inches wide, or } of a yard of white 
cloth 54 inches wide for the yoke, together 
with 11 yards of taffeta 21 inches wide. 





A CONVENIENCE FOR IN- 
VALIDS. 


LMOST every one has seen the dain- 
tily embroidered covers for tum- 
blers used in an invalid’s room, with 
sprays of forget-me-nots or tiny 
roses wrought on the white linen, 

and a ring covered with silk crocheted in 
single -stitch, pink or blue to match the 
flowers, to lift them from the glass. But 
somebody has invented a variation upon this 
design, which greatly increases its useful- 
ness when the cover is placed over a tum- 
bler containing medicine which is to be giv- 
en at stated times. 
@aA. 


OMEN who spend part or all of their 
summer leisure in making fancy arti- 
cles to be sold at fairs for charity, or in ex- 
changes to put extra pennies into their own 
purses, will find this little novelty very 
saleable. 
SA. 


Cor from any of the art linens a circle half 
an inch larger than a circle of paste- 
board which is large enough to cover the top 
of a tumbler without fear of falling in; then 
draw a circle on the linen exactly the size of 
the pasteboard. With white silk work arow 
of button-hole stitching, the straight edge 
just on the marked line, the inner one ir- 
regular, so that its outline will be waving. 
Within this stitching work the figures, from 
one to twelve, seen on the face of a clock, 
and between these figures straight lines of 
unequal length to represent the half and 
quarter hours, the half-hour, midway be- 
tween the figures, being the longest, the 
quarter -hours, placed between the figures 
and the half-hours, a little less than half its 





length. A small brass hand is fastened in | 


the centre of the circle with a brass or gilt 
button. 
Sa. 


HEN the whole is finished, the linen is 

laid on the pastebourd, the edge project- 
ing beyond the edge of embroidery is basted 
securely on, a second circle of the same size 
also has a covering of the linen basted on in 
the same way, and the two are sewed to- 
gether with ‘‘ over-and-over” stitch. Or the 
second circle of linen may be basted on, with- 
out the pasteboard lining,and hemmed down, 
but it is more difficult to do this neatly, unless 
the seamstress is unusually skilful. 

By the use of this pretty little cover not 
only are the contents of the tumbler kept 
free from dust and all impurities, but the 
nurse or patient can mark the hour when the 
last dose of medicine was taken, or set the 
hand to fix the time for the next. 


UNARTIFICIAL FRESHNESS,.—Dkr.Dys’ “ 7oi- 
let Sachets” spread into toilet waters, a balmy milk, 
which, daily, brings much freshness to the complexion. 
They revive the face naturally and without artifice. 
This accounts for the fact that after a treatment of 
10 or 15 years you will appear younger and fresh- 
er looking than to-day. Prospectus free at V, 
Daksy’s, 129 East 26th Street, New York.—[{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 


—(_Adv. 





THAT LITTLE BOOK, 
“ Banies,” issued by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
New York, should be in the hands of all young 
mothers. The hints it contains are invaluable to the 
inexperienced. Sent free upon application.—{ Adz. ]} 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and hght cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 
Srwon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 







«A Perfect Food,”’ 
«« Preserves Health,”’ 
«« Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


















TRADE -MARK. 











Walter Baker & CO. timites. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 

_ ee See eee 





A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
is rT more Denatioul by 
a clear complexion. 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


Preserves a fine complexion 
and restores a poor one soft 
making it soft, smooth, and € 
beautiful. Prevents sun- * 
burn, roughness, and other 
distressing blemishes of the 
complexion caused bytravel 
by sea or land. Use no other. 
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Sold by all first-class druggists in America, and by ROBERTS 


& CU., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond Street, Lon n 
? don, and KINGSFORD & CO., 44 Piccadilly, W., london. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 








_COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 


OPERA CLOAK - - - 35 “ 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 “ 
WAIST, withsieeve, - - - 25 “ 
Sein es ew wo eo we oe HO 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents 
each, except where otherwise specified. 


Patterns for adults in one size only- 


bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 


| size only. Money must accompany order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate-the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


TITT TTT iT 1599 
Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad 


vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, No.. 

| SKIRT, e......... 
COSTUME, ee 
OPERA CLOAK, No.. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, iting 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 235, 
236, 238, and 1025, on page 932; 
also Color Plate, No. 237. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, publishers 
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HE other evening Mr. Richard Limelight, the 
celebrated tragedian, of Toytown, gave his fa 
mous impersonation of Hamlet before a small 
audience of intimate friends. It was a dress re 
hearsal—or, judging by the gentleman's costume, 
perhaps | should rather say av undress rehearsal. 

Mr. Limelight, like all theatrical geniuses, is a man of 
moods. He can only act Hamlet when in the proper 
humor. So in attending one of his performances there 
s always a delightful uncertainty as to what the pro- 
ramme may be 


Nothing so adds fuel to his dramatic fire as a disap- 
pointment; but there is always the drawback that, inspired 
f the moment, he will assume a réle other than the one 


issigned to him 

I remember one occasion, some months past, when he 
had been cast for the part of * Papa's Pride.” 

The littl comedy was presented hastily and without 
rehearsal. The stage setting showed a stiff drawing-room 
of the conventional type. Three stiff visitors sat stiffly 
in three stiff-backed chairs. The piece opened with a 























MR. LIMELIGHT AS HAMLET. 


Phots. by Core 


little prologue in which papa and mamma alternately 
dilated on the beauty and precocity of their young hope- 
ful, to the callers 

The trio then expressed themselves as being nearly wild 
with curiosity to see the highly lauded young man. That 
was what papa and mamma had been working for. Im- 
mediately mamma exits to fetch the ‘‘ precious.” There 
is a sort of hush of expectancy on the stage. One of the 
visitors, an old gentleman with a shiny pate and big spec- 
tacles—crosses his legs and starts to say something, changes 
his mind, and simply utters an apologetic ‘‘ Ahem!” One 
f the two ladies present murmurs that it is a warm day. 
Papa, whose thoughts have flown up stairs with mamma, 
says How kind of you!” under the impression that 
somebody has said something complimentary about some- 
thing 

Phen is heard a creaking on the stairs, and papa jumps 
to his feet, exclaiming, “ Here they come!” 

The trio turn their heads with automatic precision 
towards the door, and ready made smiles already assumed 
with which to propitiate the young tyrant. That’s the 
cue for the entrance of mamma and Papa’s Pride. The 
conventional way to play this réle is for the star to enter 
tugging at his mother’s skirts, as much of his right fist 
in his mouth as the elasticity of the latter will permit. 
On beholting the visitors—who, as a rule (with such a 
true understudy of a child’s sensibility), stare stonily at 
the poor thing as though he were an inanimate curiosity 

Papa's Pride shyly retires behind mamma 

Finally he condescends to come forth and be kissed by 
each visitor, is coaxed into exhibiting a watery smile and 
his two front teeth, and then, rewarded with a sweetmeat, 
is permitted to exit amidst a perfect hail-storm of com- 
pliments that is enough to make any self-respecting in- 
fant turn cynic 

This is the conventional way to play the part, as I said 
before; but Mr. Limelight is not a conventional artist 

The play went well until mamma made her exit to fetch 
him. Mr. Limelight had just had a severe disappoint- 
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ment! He had come suddenly upon his amiable young 
sister surreptitiously devouring a large and luscious co- 
coanut cake. The last crumb was vanishing as he ar- 
rived upon the scene. Now he had an ingenious and 
simple device for extorting tribute from his sister—he 
would lie down on his back and yell, and he rarely yelled 
in vain. In this case, however, he was too late, therefore 
Mr. Limelight did not yell; he simply sulked. He was 
suill sulking when he made his entrance amidst a round 
of applause. 

He absolutely refused to take his thumb out of his 
mouth to be kissed, so the agreeable visitors compromised 
by bestowing a kiss upon his ear or the tip of his nose. 
Mr, Limelight endured this operation just twice; then he 
wes presented to the old gentleman. It was an anxious 
moment, for, according to the plot of the play, the old gen- 
tleman was expected to do ‘‘something handsome” for 
Mr. Limelight in return for Mr. Limelight’s having as- 
sumed his name. 

‘* Won't ’oo give grandpa a kiss?” cackled the kindly 
old gentleman, after the manner of stage grandfathers. 

Then it was that Mr. Limelight scored a dramatic tri- 
umph. Breaking away from the conventional stage direc- 
tions and ignoring his lines, he lit out with his sturdy fist 
and bestowed upon ‘* grandpa” what is technically known 
iv pugilistic circles as an “ under-cut.” 

Only second to Mr. Limelight’s electrifying dramatic 
foree was the superb emotional acting of mamma. If 
anything, she rather overdid the part. Papa, thinking 
of “‘something handsome,” stood as though turned to 
stone. 

For a full half-minute silence reigned, while Mr. Lime- 


light held the centre of the stage. When grandpa had | 


resettled his glasses on his nose and made sure that his 
“triumph of the dental art” had sustained no damage, 
he picked up Mr. Limelight and administered a sound 
spanking This was an entirely new sensation to Mr. 
Limelight, and he was so astounded he forgot to ery dur- 
ing the operation. If it had not been for the ‘‘ something 
handsome,” there is no telling what the dotin rents 
would have done. As it was, mamma seiened ichard 
wheao grandpa paused to take breath before a fresh on- 
slaught. And then Mr. Limelight and°’mamma made a 
hurried exit, both in tears. 

‘Ha, ha! That ‘ll do the young beggar good,” chuckled 
grandpa, as he mopped his brow. ‘‘Goodness me! it 
makes me feel young again. I haven’t gone through that 
performance since the last time I interviewed you in the 
wood-shed. Do you remember?” And the now beaming 
old gentleman gave papa a playful poke 

“fm afraid my young son did not make a very good 
impression, er—” 

“Tut, tut, tut!” put in grandpa. “ Yes he did; he 
made a striking impression. Ha, ha! Pretty good, eh? 
He’s a spunky little rascal. I like spirit in a boy. I’m 
proud of him, pon my soul I am.” 

The moral of this little tale is not ‘‘Get your baby boy 
to jab grandpa in the jaw and he will make him his 
heir,” but it is true that when a man or an infant breaks 
away from the conventional and the traditional, he is 
very apt to surprise the ultra-conservatives by making a 
big hit. 


A CANADIAN SONG-BIRD. 


‘ORONTO, Canada, is the home and birthplace of Laura 
Elizabeth McCully. Though only thirteen years of 
age, she has already developed marked ability in writing 
poetry. Her work, of course, is at times crude, but the 
poetic feeling that runs through all her verses is true, and 
displays a thoughtfulness and a philosophizing turn of 











MR. LIMELIGHT’S AMIABLE SISTER, 
Photo. by Misses Selby and Nixon. 
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mind most uncommon in one of her years. Her first 
launch into poetry occurred when she was only eight. 
Her sister had written two or three little verses, which 
were published in a Canadian paper, and Laura was im- 





THE THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD POET 


mediately fired with the ambition to be a poet. The fol- 
lowing verse represents her first effort in this direction: 


Death he crept through the marble halle 
Close to the couch where the Monarch lay; 
With icy fingers he stroked his bosom 
Turning it back to the clay. 
Death to us all must come, 
With his icy fingers so cold; 
To the rich and the poor and the old and the young, 
To tarn us back to the moald. 


It seems uncanny that a girl of eight should have such 
thoughts as are embodied in this stanza. 

Laura generally finds her inspiration in nature, and the 
poem entitled *‘ Mother Night” was written on a chilly 
April evening, when the mists had risen, and the light 
from a passing street car seemed to divide them into ani- 
mate figures, which the wind swept on down into the 
heart of the city. 


SONG OF MOTHER NIGHT. 


Mother Night is driving 
Fast her dusky sheep, 
Over moor and river, 
Over headland steep ; 
This her song keeps time to 
Sounds of noiseless feet. 


Racing, racing over meadows, 
Through the forests dim and dark, 
Come my dusky ones, I drive ye 
By a glowworm’s feeble spark. 
> * * > > > 
Ye have starry dwelling places, 
Ye have power that none can know, 
For to men ye carry always 
Destinies of weal and woe. 
This your power is truly given, 
As a recompense to ye; 
Ye my dusky wayward children, 
Lacking immortality. 


Except for her poetical turn of mind, Laura is quite 
like any other child. She loves to roam about through 
the woods, is fond of fishing, and delights in dressing dolls 
after original designs, and, as she now feels too old 
to play with them herself, she presents to her younger 
friends. She is a very diligent student, and her favorite 
studies are mathematics and physiology. Though she 
seems to lean toward the weird and sombre in her poetical 
utterances, she occasionally strikes a brighter and happier 
note, as in the following two poems: 


FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS 

Sweet-scented blossoms, ling’ring on 
In Autamn's chilling blast, 

When all the summer's blooms are gone, 
And leaves are falling fast; 

Your faces cheer "mid scenes so drear, 
And winds that blow so cold— 

Sweet flowers bright, we'll say good-night, 
For now the year grows old. 


THE STREAM. 

I go where crystal dewdrops shine, 
On orchid wild and columbine ; 
Where lilies white their leaves unfold, 
On grassy sod and leafy mould. 

. * * al * * 
What though I pase throngh arid way, 
I sing you still my song of May; 
Its flowers decked my banks so hong, 
I turned their fragrance into song. 
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THE NOVEMBER FLOWER 


HRYSANTHEMUMS will be more 

used than any other flowers for 

autumn weddings, receptions, din- 

ners, and social functions of all 

kinds where floral decoration is re- 
quired. They will be combined with oak 
and maple leaves, with asparagus and deli- 
cate ferns, and with ribbons of their own 
colors will decorate churches and drawing- 
rooms, dinner and luncheon tables, and form 
bouquets for bridemaids and boutonniéres 
for ushers. 

Sa. 


[X churches their use depends largely upon 
the architecture of the building. With 
boughs of autumn foliage white chrysanthe- 
mums can frame the chancel and windows, 
outline Gothic arches, and twine with greens 
around the pillars that support the galler 
or choir-loft. Clusters of them tied wit 
broad white satin ribbon can be fastened to 
the pews, and the pulpit can be hidden un- 
der a wealth of bronzed leaves and these 
feathery white flowers. 
@.. 

A’ a rule, for drawing-rooms, chrysanthe- 

mums appear to the best advantage for 
decorative purposes when arranged loosely 
in vases. In Japan, where they come from, 
the art of arranging them is yams 
understood. There they are not crowded, 
a dozen or two in a bowl, making a solid 
mass of yellow, red, pink, or whatever their 
color may be. Instead, only a few are used 
in a vase, arranged with a studied careless- 
ness which rather suggests the idea that they 
fell into graceful lines naturally. 


@an. 


FoR weddings, silver and crystal vases 
filled with “Queen” chrysanthemums, 
as the large white ones are called, will be used 
this season for drawing-rooms, where, with 
greens, these stately flowers will make can- 
opies under which brides and bridegrooms 
can receive the congratulations of their 
friends. Knotted to ropes of smilax, chrys- 
anthemums will make curtains for windows 
and doorways, and with asparagus veil mir- 
rors. 
| halls they will twine with Southern 
smilax around the balustrades and trim 
the newel-posts, and with greens they will 
weave screens to hide the musicians who 
may be stationed in nooks in the corridors. 
ee. 
OTHING makes a more effective decora- 
tion for a dinner table than chrysanthe- 
mums. A round table, set for twelve per- 
sons, in the East Room at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, bad a round plateau of bronzed oak 
leaves for a centre- piece, combined with 
white, yellow, and red and yellow chrysan- 
themums, the autumn foliage forming a 
background for the flowers, which were 
stuck in between the shaded leaves. 
a. 
ROM this mound of gorgeous color, made 
up of chrysanthemums—Queens, Mikado 
(inside of leaves red, outside yellow), and 
Major Bonnaffons (yellow)—white ones ra- 
diated, separating the guests’ places. At one 
end of the table was a tall silver candela- 
brum, with candles hidden under shades of 
open-work silver, lined with red silk, and 
scattered among the variegated leaves were 
candlesticks of different sizes—a caprice of 
fashion this fall. 
@n. 


A SQUARE table at Sherry’s, also set for 
twelve persons, had a square plateau of 
Queen chrysanthemums onl greens—ferns 
and asparagus, the latter borderingit. Over 
the edge of green, sprays of bougainvillea fell 
on to the cloth, their delicate mauve blos- 
soms combining well with the white flowers 
and maidenhair ferns. This mound of flow- 
ers had an outer frame of silver, a line of 
low silver comports alternating with silver 
candlesticks holding violet and silver shaded 
candles. 


T a recent dinner party given in New 

York, bunches of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums tied with yellow satin ribbon were 
arranged on the table to form a centre-piece. 
As the guests left the table, each woman 
was presented with one of the bouquets. 


FLANNEL SHIRT-WAIST 
WITH YOKE 


HIS pretty garment is made with a 

seamless yoke in the back, and slight- 

ly full lower portion gathered into 

centre of waist, with similar treat- 

ment in the front, except that the 

latter is divided by the usual long flat stitch- 

ed band. The sleeves are close- fitting to 

wrist, with the merest suggestion of gathers 

at the shoulder. The fulness at the centre 

of front at the waist-line should be secured 

by a narrow stitched band of flannel, and the 

lower part be cut away, in order to obviate 

the possibility of a bulky appearance about 

the skirt. Pattern for the collar (which con- 

sists of stock with added flap) is included 
with that of the waist. 

Of flannel 36 inches wide 2} yards will be 
sous for the making; where broadcloth, 
brillantine, or other 54-inch goods is em- 
ployed, 14 yards will be sufficient, 
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FREE— 


Every Week to 


Jan. I, 1900... 
cnecininiiadiiael attractiveness of the 


paper for family read- 
ing. It has assem- 
bled as contributors 
not only the most pop- 
ular story-tellers but 
also famous soldiers 
and sailors, statesmen, 
scientists and travel- 
lers. Among them are 





#7 See Subscription Offer Below. 








Every Week’s 
Issue Equals a 
1zmo Volume 

of 175 Pages. 


Gen. Wesley Merritt. 
Gen. “Joe” Wheeler. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Walter Camp. 
Reginald de Koven. 
Margaret Deland. 
Bishop Henry Potter. 
Joha Philip Sousa. 


AS 


S END us your ad- 
dress on a postal 
card, and we will mail 








FREE— 


The Companion 
Calendar... 


477A Rare Souvenir in Twelve Colors. 





The Youth's 
Companion 


Issued Every Week — $1.75 a Year. 


y HE volume for 1900 

will again exemplify 
the unceasing efforts of the 
publishers to increase the 


you our Illustrated Announcement of the 1900 
volume and sample copies of the paper Free. 













Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


T HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the price of a year’s 

subscription, with this slip or the name of this paper, will receive 
The Companion Free for the remaining weeks of 1899, the beautiful 
Companion Calendar, and the 52 issues of the new volume to Jan., r1go01, 
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COPY THIS SIGNA- 
TURE IN YOUR 
HOUSEKEEPER’S 
DIARY : 
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COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF a. Binnatactawed pny 4 the pe 
scientific supervision, from the best parts o 
the best beet. ; 





When buying an article like 
Extract of Meat it pays to 
take trouble and obtain the 
right kind, the original. 
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94 Transparentas crystal. The 
* cleansing properties and absolute 
purity, as well as the refined and deli- B 
AY cate perfume of this toilet soap, have ¥ 
placed | it at the apex of all. 


> UNIVERSALLY. 
MULHENS &4KRO 
= >> 


SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 


HARPER’S 
PORTRAIT 
CATALOGUE 


of distinguished and popular 
Authors (217 portraits)? 3000 
books described and classified 
under History, Travel, and De- 
scription; Biography; Fiction; 
Literature; Fine Arts; Useful 
Arts; Science; Languages ; So- 
ciology; Religion; Philosophy, 
etc. Write for it. Sent free upon 
receipt of postage (10 cents). 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers, New York, N.Y, 











944 HARPER’S BAZAR 


| GOOD FORM “Colgate & Co.” 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail 


B.—The custom of wearing a black band on the Coup Sroraee.—The form of invitation that you on toilet and shaving 


will make cow’s milk agree } sleeve, which is sometimes done by women in England | enclose requires an after-call. It is not usual for the 
; I whe are in mourning, is so little in vogue here in | guests at an evening reception to leave cards, but it is 
with your baby. } America that I must advise you not to do it; either | not improper to leave them; ove must be influenced soaps, perfumes, etc., 
| wear black in accordance with the American mourn- | in such a matter by the custom of the place one hap- 
| ing fashion or do not wear it at all; it is not obliga- | pene to be in. 
tory, and a black band on the sleeve of your blue suit correspond S to the 
would be in bad taste. It is, however, permissible and F. M. L.—At such a very small church wedding the 
| not at all unusual for American men who are in mourn- | groom may, with perfect propriety, escort the bride 
| ing to wear a black crape band, about four inches | into the church, especially as she has no particular 
| wide, on the right-arm sleeve a little above the elbow | relative to give her away; and as only one couple will e ” 
| on a covert or light top-coat, just as the grooms ofa | be present at the service, all ceremony and formality 6 
| family who are in mourning wear the band on the | might, in any case, be waived; certainly the bride's er Ing mark on silver 
| sieeve of their whipcord liveries. [If you do not mind | little nephew and niece may walk into the charch just 
risking being thought singular, of course you could | before the bride and groom, and stand together during 
wear the band, but I certainly would not advise it for | the service, at the minister's left, facing the church ; 
a woman; it would be in better taste not to wear | they will bea very pretty feature, As the wedding will 
mourning at all. be at seven o'clock rv. u., the groom should wear a 
dress suit and full evening dress to be conventional. 

















Masoorre.—With a drese-suit patent-leather shoes 
are certainly de rigueur, but if one does not possess Acra.va.—Here are some good ideas that you might 
them and cannot afford to buy them, others may be | carry out at the fair. Have a lemon and an orange 
worn, although they are not “the thing.” A groom | tree; these may be ordinary fir-trees, on which are 
at ap evening wedding wears with a dress-suit awhbite | hung lemons and oranges made of yellow and orange- 
fine muslin string tie, and white kid heavily stitched colored flannel, the stuff cut into sections so that it 
gloves; he should provide the same kind of ties and | may be sewed together and stuffed to look like the 
gioves for his ushers and best man. fruit. In every lemon is a gift for a woman, in every 
orange one for a man, and each one unties from the 

E. G.—When one does not know where the persons | tree by ribbon; the price of the fruit should be in ac- | 
reside who send an invitation to a church wedding, | cordance with the value of the gift. A Kiondike pile 
natarally one cannot answer the invitation, as it would | is always a taking feature; in one corner, surrounded 
not be proper to address it to the church, and cards | by fir-trees on which are thrown bits of cotton to re- 
are not sent or left at the church. An invitation to | semble snow, is a large pile of aand; for ten cents or 
a church wedding and reception should certainly be | more every one gets a little shovel tied with a piece of 
} answered ; the answer should be in the form of the in- | ribbon and has a dig; the treasure is done up in gold 
vitation, aud it should be addressed to the persons who | paper. Four contests, have some guessing features. 
give the wedding, usually to the parents of the bride, | For one provide a large, prettily decurated china bow! | 
not to the bride and groom ; it should be sent as soon | filled with beans; every one for five cents has the privi- | 
as possible after the Invitation is received. A wedding- | lege of guessing at the number of beans, and to the 
present should be sent to a bride, and nothing should | most successful guesser goes the filled bow] at the end | 











accompany it but the card of the sender. of the contest. The number of seeds in a pumpkin is | 
: another good guessing game, the prize being a glorious 
LEONARD GUY MORGAN Perriexer.—A good menu for a simple wedding | pampkin pie. A flag-guessing at this present patriotic 
W. 1080 STREET, NEW YORK, N.¥ supper for fifty persons would be: season is sure to be popular. In a booth have pictures 
of the flags of every nation hung about the walls; for 
— Chicken consommé. ten cents every one entering the contest gets a card 
ad im bs , Lobster croquettes, Graham-bread sandwiches. with a small pencil attached, and on it numbers corre- 
Mellin’s Food is like no other Chicken and mushroom péatés, celery salad, finger- | sponding to the numbers on the corners of the flag 
food and there is no other food rolls pictures; each one fills out the card, with the names 
like Mellin’s. Mellin’s Food is Ice-cream, wine jelly, cake. of the countries to which he thinks the flags belong | 
distinctive and in a class by | Fruit, bonbons against the numbered blanks; prizes shoula be given 
itself. There are many points Black coffee. to the first, second, and third most successful guesser 
of superiority about Mellin’s (Whatever beverage or wine is preferred.) And a very good idea is to have tables or booths for 
Food, but just remember one of the different days of the week. At the Monday table 
them. this time. Mellin’s Food } It would be correct for the bridal party to walk, after -washing-day—should be sold useful bousebold arti- 


| 
the service, from the room in which the marriage takes cles, clothes- pin bags, washing - aprons, and clothes 
place into another parlor to receive. I should advise lists, dusters, and soap; at the Tuesday table—sewing- 
| 
| 


contains no dried milk. 


A sample will be sent free serving the supper at smal! tables rather than at one | day—sbould be sold work-bags, needle and spool 
on request. big T-shaped table; the former can be so much more | cases, babies’ clothes, and any ironing articles, such as 
- prettily decorated and are so much more cozy; there | iron-holders; at the Wednesday table — decoration 
should be some tables arranged for seating six, aud | day—have flowers sold, and china-painted ornametits 
others for four; one table should be reserved for all | and fancy-work of any description. At the Thursday | 
the members of the bridal party, and another for the | table—reception day—have card-cases and stationery, 
minister, bis wife, the parents, and nearest relatives on | picture-frames, and pretty conceits of the kind; at the 
both sides. Every table should be decorated with a | Friday table—baking-day—have home-made cake and 
vase of flowers, small dishes of bonbons and fruit, and | breads and candy and preserves and ice-cream sold, 
the articles for the covers, I should advise using | and in connection with this have an afternoun-tea 
autumn leaves and autumn flowers for the decora- | table where for the price of a cup of tea and a piece of 
tions; lovely garlands may be made of bay-leaves, | cake one gets a cup and sancer to carry home. The 
with banches of brilliant red geraniums at intervals; | Saturday table—play day—may be devoted to toys and 
the effect is charming and appropriate with autumn | games. 
flowers; brilliant colors go with this time of year. 


. 
MELLIN’S FOOD MPANY, BOSTON, MASS 














M. K.—No, script is not entirely out of fashion for 





From eight until eleven ,o'clock. satin and laces, black and white materials of any de- 

18 Livingston Place. | scription, and go to small informal functions, receive 
and return calls, and entertain informally. But after 
the death of a parent it is not conventional to go into 
second mourning until the end of the first year, and 


Ipeas.—Word the invitations for the twentieth wed- | the engraving on calling-cards, although the best 
diug-auniversary reception as fullows: authorities in New York tell me that eighty per cent. | 
of the new ealling-cards are engraved now in Roman | 
Charles Johnson. Mary White type; nevertheless, well-engraved script is often seen, 
1879. 1899, and it is always in good taste. | 

Twentieth Wedding Anniversary. 

Mr. and Mra. Charles Jolinson M. G.—The etiquette of second mourning is not 

At Home strict. One may carry a handkerchief which has not a 
Makes a Pie That Tuesday evening, October the thirty-first. black border, wear black ostrich feathers and black | 
| 


Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby's delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 





This will plainly tell the raison d’étre of the entertain- 
ment ; for an afternoon reception the hours should be 


NOTE STYLE TAKE ONLY 




















labor of makinga winter's supply “from four until seven o'clock.” As many of their | during the first year of mourning it is not proper to | OF ; “ © ** 
of home-made | children and grandchildren as the couple can get | attend a play or to go to any kind of an entertainment. PACKAGE : Seat COSMO 
Libby's is so convenient, whole- should be present, and as many of the original bridal | Bread-and-butter plates are not proper at a formal | 
some, pure party to receive. All the decorations should suggest | dinner party, but at any kind of a luncheon they are 
Put up in packages enough for a wedding; a bell made of flowers should be hung permissible. No matter how formal] or informal an Its purity and exquisite odor make it delightful, 
two large mince pies. over the place where the host and hostess stand, white | entertainment is—a dinner or a luncheon or supper— soothing, beneficial, and refreshing for 
Deh, wane aoaces on eat flowers should predominate, and on the refreshment | the table should always be cleared immediately before : 
Four Gresser oF wits table there should be a large wedding-cake. I should the dessert ourse , the servant should remove all the TOI LET and BATH 
advise using white chrysanthemums combined with | small pieces of silver or glass first—the salt-cellars, 
green, and perhaps some other color flower—golden- | pepper-boxes, etc. —then with a fork remove the big While it excels any 25-cent Soap, it sells at 10 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, rod or red geraniams, Make garlands of greens to | pieces of bread and put them on a plate, and last of cents. Made in the largest exclusively toilet- 
ae Wins @nt han wan hang from the moulding, and bank the mantels with | all brush off into a plate or a small salver the crumbs, soap factory in the world, by 
the fowers; have pots of growing chrysanthemums | using a napkin, nota scraper, for the purpose, it all 
standing in the sauatin ond ext flowers = the centre- | being done very quietly and unobtrusively. After cos MO BU TTERMILK S$ OAP CO . 
piece on the refreshment table. A prettys ouvenir to | the crambs are removed, the dessert plates are put at CHICAGO.U.S.A. 





give each of the guests would be a small double frame | each cover. o. “i 
made of rough white paper prettily decorated with a LEAR COMPL ION 
love-knot of orange blossoms in which are painted the Unzuratepes.—Without knowing more of your 


dates of the wedding and of the anniversary; the | physical condition 1 would not presume to give you 








frames should contain the photographs of husband any advice ov sach a subject ; your physician is the per- Soft, White Hands, 
Horsford's Acid Phos hate and wife which were taken about the time of their | sop you should consals ; but you mag as ee to get Luxuriant Hair 
marriage; old photographs may be copied for the | some hints that will be helpfal in au article on Facial : : 
imparts strength, and makes the purpose Here is a good menu: Massage ” published in the Bazar } Are found in the perfect action of the pores 
process of digestion natural and easy, produced by Cuticura Soap, a sure pre- 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. Bouillon. Constant Reaper —Go to your physician for ad- ventive of pimples, blackheads, red, rough, 
Pastry pAtés filled with lobster Newburg. vice ; no amateur who did not know about your phys- and oily skin, red, rough hands with shape- 
Chicken croquettes, celery salad, sandwiches. ical condition could advise you wisely. An article on less nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, and 
Ice-cream and cake | “Facial Massage,” which is published in this number simple baby blemishes, because a sure 
Wedding-cake, bonbons. of the Bazan, may be of some help to you. | preventive of inflammation and clogging 
Black coffee. | of the Porss. 


(Whatever kind of punch or wine is preferred.) A Svuvsoeser.--It is so onusual for a bride in this 


| country to send wedding-cake generally after her wed- 

Tex Yeans’ Scnsonimer —In sending wedding in- | ding that I cannot give you any rule for sending it ; 
vitations to a family of adults one should be sent to | occasionally a bride who has a very small and quiet 

the parents, one to al! the danghters inclusive, ad- marriage sends boxes of wedding-cake by mail to her 
dressed as “The Misses Smith,” and one to each of | near relatives and intimate friends who were not at 
~™ i the sons; all the invitations should be sent in separate | her marriage, but she does not send them generally. 
inside envelopes, but may be enclosed in one outside | My advice would be to send announcement and at- 
: eae envelope whichis addressed tothe parents. Asamat- | home cards to every one on the bride and groom's 
’ atdrug stores. The | ter of courtesy it is proper to send wedding invita- | lists, and to send the cake to only a few relatives and 

Coe sEczemaCu re $1. cm | tions to the bridegroom's parents. | friends, sending these latter the cards also. 





will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given | 

















No. 400 N. Third 8t., 
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WovLtp you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business. 

Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address 


--- THE... 


Criterion 


SELF-PLAYING 


i 
Music Box 
$2.00 
and 

upward 
Is the latest and most 
approved of all the 
usie Boxes with in- 
terchangeable Tune- 

Disks. . 


The Piano cannot produce the richness attained by 
the Criterion unless played by six or eight hands, and then 


Macrern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





the players must be experts. It is superior to every other 
make in tone and simplicity of construction The dura 
bility you'll appreciate years from now, after inferior 
makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks 


are easily changed—4hey’re practically indestructible 


Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged 


without notice if a Criterion is in the parlor — dancing, 

singing, instrumental renderings—hymns and church mu 

sic, too 

SENT ON TRI A I on receipt of price. We 
will send the Criterion 

m ten days’ trial. You can return it, and get your money 

back, if not entirely satisfied. Write 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 


680 Broadway, New York 
~— peabew ie AGENTS WANTED 
a nstruments anc ewelers. 


Insist on a Criterion.... / Catalogue 
There is no *‘ Just as Good’’ ( Free....... 


OO 
Soap 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


Or inquire of Dealers in Musi 
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A LIBERAL OFFER FREE T0 ALL. 


A handsome set of three Gold 
plated Pins, extra fine quality, in 
case, Amethyst, Sapphire, Ruby, 
and other colors, presented with 
e December number of The 
Suburbanite. Anew, clean, 
bright, illustrated, and interesting 
Magazine, devoted to the Science 
vf Economy in Domestic and So , | \ 
tial Life. | 

The Christmas Supplement of ' 
che December number contains 
invaluable information for Ladies 
naking Holiday presents. 


WHAT SHALL 1 GIVE? ' answered in the 


. ; classified illustrated 
list of suitable presents for the baby, sister, brother, 
lover, friend, a parent. 

Church Fairs and how to provide for them. 

Progressive Euchre Prizes, Cotillon Favors. 

Christmas Tree Decorations,and how to procure them 
at wholesale prices. 

These beautiful Gold-plated Pins and the Decem- 
ber number, with supplement, mail prepaid, all for 
25 cents. 

This liberal offer is limited, and may be withdrawn 
by November 15th, therefore send in subscriptions 


early. The December number will tell you all 
about The Lady Suburbanite for 1900, XGdress 
with enclosure carefully wrapped, THE LA bY 


SUBURBANITE, 134 East 25th Street, New York 
‘ity, N. Y. 





Harper’s Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publications, 
with portraits of authors, will be sent free 
to any address on receipt of (postage) 
ten cents. 


SHOPPING 





and business of all kinds 
in New York bya ladyof 
ood taste, &c., without charge. Circular 

ISS A.BON D, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 








| sounds of every 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
LIFE AND HEALTH 


AS TO MOODS AND FANCIES. 
BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


A WARNING WORD 


HERE are no two things alike in the 
world, says the philosopher. This 
statement has come to be recognized 
as a truism and accepted by all. 
The diversities in man are more bu- 

merous and varied than those in inanimate 
objects. It is wellnigh impossible to con- 
ceive the range and extent of the variety, 
embracing as it does all the physical and 
mental as well as the moral attributes of a 
human being. If all men were alike, having 


| the same tastes, the same ideas, and the same 


| even doubtful if it were possible to 


it is 
e at 
all. Nature throughout would have to be 
arranged on a different plan. All these vari- 
ations in the characteristics of human beings 
take place within certain lines and limita- 
tions. When these boundaries are exceeded 
a person becomes different from-his fellows, 
and is subject to remark. He is then classi- 
fied by his friends and acquaintances, accord- 
ing to the range and extent of his deviations, 
as peculiar, having idiosyncrasies, a crank, 
or a fool. The border limit on the one 
hand is idiocy, and on the other, insanity. 


PERSONAL IDIOSYNCRASIES AND 
PECULIARITIES 

Te idiosyncrasies and peculiarities of an 

individual which make him different 
from other human beings are of two kinds— 
those which are inborn and those which are 
acquired, Those which are inherent are com- 
paratively rare; those which are acquired 
are very numerous. It is difficult to convey 
exactly what is meant by the word idiosyn- 
crasy; but it means manifestations differing 
entirely from the effects usually produced by 
conditions and objects upon the generality of 
mankind, Those peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies which relate to eating are so well 
recognized that they are proverbial. The 
whole subject is epitomized in the proverb, 
‘*What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” The taste of certain foods will 
throw certain individuals into convulsions; 
the eating of fish, shell-fish, and strawberries 
will produce a rash in others. The sense of 
smell gives rise to peculiar results in some. 
The medical annals teem with well-authen- 
ticated records of such cases, which furnish 
curious reading. Many are affected through 
the sense of sight. A girl faints at the 
sight of lilies, and feels as if she were 
going to die if she smells them. A monk 
has lost consciousness at the sight of a rose. 
It is recorded of a bishop that he ‘' died of a 
rose in aromatic pain.” One woman can 
wear white roses in her hair, while the smell 
of red roses makes her faint. The fragrance 
of other flowers and perfumes produces 
like extraordinary results. The sights and 
ay occasion in others most 
unhappy and unexpected symptoms. 

SELF-RESPONSIBILITY 

HESE cases which have been cited show in- 

born peculiarities for which the individual 
is not responsible. They are, however, very 
few in comparison with those which have been 
acquired and cultivated. These form a large 
part of the mental and moral properties of 
each human being, and upon them depend 
for the most part the complexion of their 
existence, their happiness and their unhap- 
piness, and the happiness and unhappiness 
of those that are about them. Moods and 
fancies are states of mind which 
possession of the individual before he is 
aware of it. Incidents and surroundings of 
childhood, the effect of parental discipline, 
the family connections, the influence of 
teachers at school, of playmates, often pre- 
cipitate these peculiarities or plant the seeds 
that will lead to their development. Hard 
indeed is it in after-life to eradicate the con- 


desires, life would not be worth oo 
iv 


| ditions of mind which these impressions ep- 





gender. The expression of the Sphinx, 
‘*Know thyself,” might be interpreted to 
mean, know thy moods and thy fancies. 
Moods take possession of one and play upon 
his consciousness as sunshine and shower, 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness, play 
upon the physical world, producing thou- 
sands of varying effects, bringing forth bud 
and blossom, clothing with beauty or pro- 
ducing an arid waste, according as the moods 
and fancies of the elements are bevignant or 
adverse. The moods and fancies of the in- 
dividual are what develop and mould his 
character. If they are sunny and full of 


bright, straightforward, full of beneficence, 
making both mind and body healthful, and 
giving forth to others blessing and pleasure. 





large as that of the conscious cranks. The 
vast number of units that go to make up the 
millions of human beings that inbabit the 
earth are one and all animated to a greater or 
lesser degree by the desire to make an impres- 
sion on their fellows. To do this they must 
be or achieve something different from the 
others. If they are endowed by nature with 
certain powers they are sure to do this, for 
they are geniuses; but the majority are not 
so fevered, and to make their impression 
they must show that they are different 
from the others in manner of living or 
thinking. They put their wits to work, 
and the result is a variety of actions which 
are a departure from the ordinary, by 
which they attract attention and merit the 
title of crank. They display moods and fan- 
cies strange and unexpected, and glory in 
them. A celebrated essayist, whose writings 


on ethics and morals have been received as | 


an authority, remarks that ‘‘if we compute 
it in time we may in fifty years have a half 
a dozen reasonable hours.” It can thus be 
seen how small the margin a crank has for 
his vagaries and still preserve his reason- 
ableness. 


THE DANGER-LINE 


HEREIN lies the danger. The reasonable- 
ness of the ordinary individual is so lim- 
ited and narrow that to indulge in whims 
and peculiarities, ‘* to write whim on the lin- 
tels of the door of one’s dwelling,” is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. To give way to moods and 
fancies and the consequent egotism tends to 
the intellectual unbalancing of the individual, 
and the result is the wrecking of the triple 
machinery—the mental, the moral, and the 
physical. Says Montaigne: ‘‘ Life is a mo- 
tion uneven, irregular, and multiform. A 
man is not his own friend, much less his 
own master, but rather a slave to himself, 
who is eternally pursuing his own bumor, 
and such a bigot to his inclinations that he 
is not able to turn aside from them.” The 
danger-line is reached when the shackles are 
clasped upon the will, and it is powerless 
to withstand the many notions and fancies 
which have been indulged in. Not a few 
are the mothers who thrust their children 
into such a bondage and make them slaves 
for life. When a young horse exhibits ec- 
centricities and shows inclination to indulge 
in fancies and imaginations which lead him 
to shy or to balk or to run, be is dealt with 
summarily, and such ideas are taken out of 
him by whip and spur, and cunningly devised 
mechanisms which give him physical torture. 
It is seldom that a horse-trainer fails in his 
purpose of breaking up the objectional and 
dangerous habits, but the process is such as 
to make the tender-hearted shudder. The 





work has been accomplished by imposing | 


a stronger mental impression, which is ex- 
changed for the former. Unpleasantness has 
become associated with the captious indul- 
gences. As long as a person is thought un- 
usual, and made the subject of wondering 
comment because of his peculiarities and 
crankiness, and his exhibition of them makes 
a commotion and causes the yielding of 
those around him, and even invokes their 
assistance and sacrifices to help the indul- 
gence of them, these moods and fancies 
will grow and increase. Finally they obtain 
such a hold upon him as to render him a 


| nuisance and a trial to his friends. 


take | 


THE QUESTION OF TEMPERAMENTS 
ITH each generation a new classifica- 
tion and nomenclature obtain. Our 

fathers and grandfathers attributed the vari- 

ous manifestations of actions and character 
to the temperament of the individual. If 
he was blond, light-complexioned, and full- 
blooded, such a person had the sanguine tem- 
perament, and was perforce light-hearted, 
good-tempered, and free from morbid fan- 
cies; if he was a brunette in coloring, with 


| dark complexion and hair, bis was the bilious 
temperament, and he was given to moods | 


of a dark and brooding nature. A man’s 
skin and the color of his eyes determined 
his character. The old-time doctor would 
blend his description of temperaments by 


an admixture of words as cleverly as an | 


artist paints a picture by the mixture | 


of the colors upon his palette. 
the medical scientist looks deeper than the 
skin. He looks into the hidden resources 
of the brain. It is brain cell working 
against brain cell—the training of the mind 


| in such a manner that the recorded impres- 
warmth and rich feeling, the character is | 


If the moods and fancies are dark, crooked, | 


and adverse, they blight the being with fears 
and distrust and exercise a baleful influence, 
dwarfing the mental and moral growth, 
warping the physical conditions, and shed- 
ding a repellent and unhallowed effect upon 
those whom they meet. 


CRANKS AND THEIR VARIETY 


‘THE word crank is applied to the persons 
whose peculiarities are beyond the aver- 
age. If some power ‘‘ wad the giftie gie us” it 
would show that the peculiarities one possess- 
es are sufficient to give him as well as his neigh- 
bor the appellation of crank. It is not reas- 
suring to think that one may be an uncon- 
scious crank. That class of persons is not as 





sions of one set of brain cells can overcome 
those of another. The twists of inherited 
tendencies, of early impressions, vicious 
teaching, can be overcome by bringing into 
activity new areas of brain action which 
reside in the portions of the brain devoted 
to the will. This is character-upbuilding; 
and the individual, instead of being swayed 
by moods and fancies which display an ego- 
tistical, morbid, and unbalanced character, 
guides and controls them to his betterment 
in life and health. The moods and fancies 
ungoverned by will-power make slaves of 
those subject to them. The moods and fan- 
cies which are subject to the will, guided 
and directed by it, make geniuses, since it is 
this facile exhibition of nerve force, this 
combination of ideas embracing a wide and 
unusual range, that gives to ordinary man- 
kind inventions in try, art, and music, 
yea, in science itself, which delight him. 


To-day | 
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The Wonderful 
Blue Gum Tree | 
of Tasmania | 


“e- 


‘ 


A Giant Among Trees 





300 Feet 











The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 


may well be considered a giant among { 
trees, rising, as it does, to the height 
of 300 feet, and measuring, in many 
instances, forty feet in diameter. The 
leaves are of a curious form unknown 
in this country. They are large, sickle- 
shaped, of a smooth, shining, bluish- 
green color, thick and leathery. By 
holding the leaf to the light a number 
of little bright spots can be seen; these 
are the glands in which ** Hyomei”’ is 
found. In Tasmania this tree is called % 
the Fever Tree, as when planted in @ 
marshy districts it destroys the miasm. 
It does this, first, by emitting antisep- 
* tic odors from its leaves, and by its 
roots acting as a sponge and absorbing 
the water from the ground. Thousands 
of these young trees have been pur- 
chased by the English government and 
transplanted in India during the past 
five years, where they have almost 
completely neutralized the marshes. 

It is from the fresh green leaves of 
this wonderful tree that science has 
succeeded in obtaining 


HYOMEI 
SOAP 


The FIRST and ONLY one ever man- 
ufactured without the use of FATS, 
GREASE, and ALKALI. d 


Nothing Like It 


has ever been made before, and if it 
were not for the beautiful, creamy 
lather, one would doubt that they 
were using soap of any description. 


— ——— 
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There is no soapy smell é 
No overpowering perfume 


No smarting of the skin results 
from its use 


eee 


Instead, the skin is thoroughly cleaned 
and refreshed, every pore is opened, 
and ALL obstruction to perfect circula 
tion removed. The skin soon becomes 
soft, smooth, and entirely free from 
blemish. In fact, no troubles of any 
kind with the skin can exist when 
Hyomei Soap is used daily. Try it 
once, and no other will ever be found 
among your toilet requisites. 


Price 25¢. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 


} No. 5, Ave. K, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sold by All Druggists 
or sent by mail. 
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WHAT MONEY HAS MEANT 
TO TWO WOMEN 


ALIFORNIA has two noble women 
who are generously striving to out- 
vie each other in founding univer- 
sities, an ambition which is greatly 
to the benefit of their State, and 

which will cause the names of the two bene- 
factresses to be held warmly in remembrance 
for all time. Mrs, Phoebe A. Hearst has de- 
termined that the University of California 
shall have the most beautiful and complete 
buildiags for educational purposes in the 
world — buildings to which future genera 
tions will point with pride and admiration. 
In furtherance of this desire she offered 
$20,000 in prizes for designs. Out of one 
hundred plans submitted, eleven were se- 
lected_as worthy of further and closer con- 
sideration 

The first prize was finally awarded by a 
jury of eminent architects to E. Benard, of 
*aris, who is the designer of many fine pub- 
lic buildings in France, while the other four 
prizes all went to American architects. Mrs. 
Hearst will herself erect at least two of the 
new buildings, having already given $10,- 
000,000 to the university. The School of 
Mines will be a memorial to her husband, 
while the other one will probably be devot 
ed to the education of women. M. Benard 
declares that the completed collection of 
buildings will surpass anything of the kind, 
that they will be finer than Versailles, the 
Louvre, or St. Peter's at Rome. They will 
form a harmonious whole, each building be 
ing erected as part of the original plan as 
the funds are oe Rh Miss Jennie 
Flood will defray the expenses of one fine 
building, and Mayor Phelan has decided to 
bear the expenses of another. Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, like Mrs. Hearst, is the widow of 
« former United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who began life as a farm hand, and 
vcumulated great wealth in the opening up 





MRS. PHOEBE A. HEARST. 


of a settlement of the Western coast. But 
while Mrs. Hearst is very fond of entertain- 
ing in her San Francisco home, and her 
Washington house is a centre of life and 
gayety, Mrs. Stanford has always been a 
woman who rather avoided than courted 
society. 

Mrs. Stanford dresses plainly, and though 
her collection of jewels was valued at $2,000, - 
000, she seldom wore any; and when the 
Leland Stanford Junior University at Palo 
Alto was in straits, she sent them abroad 
to be sold for its benefit. This university, 
which she founded as a memorial to a 
cherished son who died when he was bare- 
ly twenty, has been the object of many he- 
roic and noble sacrifices on the part of Mrs, 
Stanford. 

When her son was dying he asked his 
mother to find some poor children and 
help them with the money—#$1000—he had 
saved. Since that time she has devoted 
herself to carrying out his wishes. She has 
founded six kindergarten schools at a cost 
of $10,000 each, and bas given each $20,000 
to — on its work. To the university was 
given during her husband's life $20,000,000, 
and since the courts have permitted her to 
distribute his estate she has given an addi- 
tional $11,000,000, together with ber home 
in San Francisco, which is to be turned into 
a schoo! for social science. She has also 
given $100,000 to an orphan asylum in the 
city of Albany, in memory of her father and 
mother, whose old homestead will be thus 
utilized. Having actually given away all 
her wealth, Mrs. Stanford is in receipt of 
an allowance from the university to which 
the bulk of her fortune bas gone. 
sides at Palo Alto, devoting all her time to 
working for the university, which is her 
sole object in life. 

Of all public charities it seems as if this 
one ought to wo especially to women of 
culture and wealth 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Sixteen Millions Made and Sold. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Always improving. 


Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


* Salesrooms in Every City in the World.” 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their . 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has « very large dence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

J. W.—For absolute economy and durability nothing 
better is to be had for the amount of money that you 
can afford to spend than a Bagdad stripe. You must, 
however, choose it carefully, being particular about 
good colors. The older ones that came in some years 
ago were very pretty; after that a quantity of others 
appeared that were unendurable. Some jutes are the 
same on both sides, and therefore economical, since 
they need not be lined. You do not tell me whether 
the portiére is to be used by a ball, a parlor, a dressing- 
room, or a dining-room door. Nor do you say whether 
the rest of your belongings would entitle yon to use 
taffeta silk. Unless your door is enormous, or a fold- 
ing-door, one portiére of taffeta would not come to 
more than the sum you have set aside. 


Cc. A. T,—Are yon moving into a house, or are you 
simply refurnishing and remodelling an old one? I 
wish I knew. However, you ask three direct ques- 
tions, and I can avewer them in the same spirit, Plain 
walls for your library, and a rug for the floor. Green 
is always reposeful to me ; some persons find red better 
in a room which is devoted to books. Choose that 
one with which you are most in harmony, being care- 
ful not to choose a tone which will jar with that in 
your hall. Green and yellow combine well when dis- 
cretion is used. Thus yellow serves to give a greater 
sense of lightness to green, and green serves to add 
relief to the effect of yellow. It is better to have a 
great deal of green and only a little yellow in a room, 
than much yellow and a little green. Red introduced 
into a yellow room is most excellent. Bear these 
things, therefore, in mind when you are furnishing 
your parlor. 

As for “ parlor suits,” the very name carries a dis- 
agreeable suggestion to me, and it would to you if you 
lived in town and saw those set ont for sale. I might 
have furniture matching in a room, but nothing would 
induce me to buy what is called a suit, and I suggest 
that you use great judgment and self-control. I 
should advise you to be on the lookout for separate 
pieces of mahogany, and to build your room up in 
that way. 


Mas. C. C.—You ask, “ What kind of a parlor suit 
is coming in now?” This is not a question to be an- 
swered as easily as one relating to fashions in clothes. 
For a dress has more or less of an ephemeral value. 
It is in fashion this year and out oft the next. One's 
household farnitare can never be regarded in this 
way. The moment you give it too ephemeral a char- 
acter that moment you destroy your home. At the 
same time you are quite right in wanting to know 
what new and pretty things are being put on the 
market, for the manufacturers are constantly changing 
their patterns and their styles, sometimes in obedience 
to a noble example like that set by Mr. William Morris, 
and sometimes because of those farnished by cele 
brated artists who have educated us all to know what 
is really beantiful, and have given us their reasuns for 
pronouncing certain departures from the beautiful, 
bad. 


It stands to reason that farnitare which shows that 
a lover of good lines and fine workmanship has been 
engaged on its mannfactare must be better than that 
which is turned out to satisfy the demands of persons 
who only want something to show for their money. 1 
say this because only the other day 1 went through a 
large factory where costly chairs and sofas of every 
description were being made, so ugly that I wanted 
to get out of the place, and so costly that even had 
I wanted to bay, I should have to turn away in 
despair, 

When I asked why these articles bad to be so ugly, 
and why it was not as easy to make a beautifol thing, 
I was told that many persons living out of town would 
buy nothing else, and that these things were made to 
satisfy them. Therefore, my dear friend, if! auswered 
your question aboat “ what kinds of parlor suits were 
coming in now,” I should have to tell you that some 
very ugly ones were “coming in.” If | should add, in 
answer to the rest of your question, that those “ en- 
tirely covered with upholstery” were the thing, you 
might be tempted into a bad purchase. On the other 
hand, if I recommended those “ showing wooden ma- 
hogany) frames,” 1 could only shudder in thinking 
you might be tempted to bay some new ones that I 
saw. 

My advice then is thix: If you are so placed that 
you can consult good pictures and good models, ful- 
lew those. Bat you live in a part of the country where 
fine old mahogany prevails. People go down from 
here to buy it of you. ‘Try to get some of that, In all 
your search let your endeavor be to keep to the sim- 
plicities, and to have questions of comfort paramount. 
Do not be persuaded to buy an inlaid imitation-ma- 
hogany chair with a brocade cover for six dollare 
which only Jooks showy, and is not comfurtable, You 
want comfort in chairs—comfort and the pruprieties ! 
If you keep these objects in view you will not feel like 
buying parlor suits just because they are new, and you 
wil) find that it makes little difference to you whether 
an article of furniture is entirely covered with uphol- 
stery, or whether some of the wood-work is made to 
show. 


Gvrsy.—Easter Sunday in 1900 falls on the fifteenth 
day of April. I wonder if you have ever noticed in 
the back of your prayer-book—I eay “ your prayer. 
book " supposing you to be an Episcopalian—that a 
table is given with directions bow to find Easter in 
any given year, or any day in fact that you want in 
any year. These directions many persons have found 
confusing, but happily you may be spared the chagrin 
of finding them beyond you, for on looking them up 
for your benefit the other day I saw that the table was 
only arranged to run until 1899. For the new century, 
then, they are of no avail. Easter Sunday, of courve, 
is the great feast day of the yeur, and all the other 
movable holy days and holidays depend upon it. The 
dictionary will tell you that it falle on the firet Sun- 
day after the fourteenth day of the calendar moon, 
which happens upon the next after the twenty-first of 
March, according to the rules laid down for the con- 
struction of the calendar ; so that if the fourteenth 
day happens ov s Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday 
after, To answer you, however, I did not go through 
any of these intricate calculations, but consulted some- 
thing which I wish you had—a continuous calendar 
from 1845 to 1945. Thus, if you wanted to know on 
what day of the week you were born in 1861, the 
calendar would tell. 
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Stern Bros 


Glove Departments 


New styles, colors 
and embroideries 


in their 

Alexandre, Lupin 
and Avondale 
Glace and Suede 


Gloves 


Also 


Novelties of 


Their Own Importation 

in Suede Pique, P, X. M. Chevrette 
Le Gant Lavable, Tanne Pique 

And the new One Button 
Cis-Atlantic Chevrette 


Complete lines of 


Winter Gloves 


For Walking, Driving, Golfing, 
Cycling and Evening Wear 


West 23d St. N.Y. 


Noenol 
Contilio KS 


Fall and Winter) 
Fashions. 


Ladies’ French Gowns. 


Dinner, Ball, and Street Dresses. | 





Tailor-made Costumes. 


Driving Coats, Walking Jackets. 
Long Garments, Golf and 
Tourist Capes. 
Carriage and Evening Wraps. 


Broadway A 1916 st. 


NEW YORK 
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For sale by all leading dry goods dealers 
and men's furnishers. ) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGES 


AND A FASHION PLATE 


IN COLOR 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LonDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





HE Bazar published on. November 
11 will contain illustrations of some 
of the handsomest gowns designed 
for the Horse Show. Narrow bands 
of fur will be one of the most fashionable 
trimmings, and furs will be used more than 
ever, in boas, smal! wraps, collarettes, etc. 


@n. 


Ta same number of the Bazar will give 
a design, with cut paper pattern, of the 


| new skirt arranged in box-pleats in the back, 


and of a separate waist to be worn with the 
tailor-made coat-and-skirt suit. 


@a. 


Te design and pattern for a little girl's 

suit are for a dainty afternoon gown 
which, copied in light materials, may be used 
for dressy occasions. 


SPECIAL illustrated article on basket- 
work of the Alaska Indians will be pub- 
lished in the Bazar of November 11. This 
remarkable industry of a now-dying race 





will come to rank with the highest artistic 
industries of Europe and the Far East. The 
illustrations will show examples of the best 
workmanship, and the photographs of Ind- 
ians at work weaving are taken from life. 


@a. 
A FULL page will be given to designs of 


the baby’s first outfit, and the text will 
give all the practical information needed— 


the size, the number of pieces necessary, etc. | 


@a. 


NOTHER illustrated article in the same 

number will treat of the care of the 
hand, giving illustrations from photographs 
of most improved methods of manicuring. 
This article is one of a series of articles on 
the toilet of which the Bazar has already 
published two—the care of the hair, with 
illustrations of the proper treatment and 
receipts for hair tonics; and the care of the 
face, in the current number of the Bazar, 
with illustrations of facial-massage move- 
ments. 














DRESS 


Correspondents of the Batam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan bas a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


A. L. H.—The only thing I can think of that would 


| 


be advisable to use your material for would be a cape | 


in the shape of a golf cape, with a pointed hood lined 
with bright red. 


Inquiner.—You would best try either a poplin or 
one of the new crépons; bat I should advise figured 


taffeta, or a large figured satin brocade, for neither of | 


these latter materials is expensive now, and they are 
certainly effective. 


U. C. M.—Do not think of putting pink in the yoke 
of your gown. No matter whether it is becoming or 
not, you would quite ruin all style if you did. Make 
your gown after the model of the one illustrated in 
Bazan No. 41, page 868, and if you feel you must have 
pink on it, make the velvet bands of pink, although for 


my part I should prefer using a very dark green velvet. | 


No, you must not think of lining your red broadcloth 
cape with red, and having revers of red. Line it with 
white satin, unless you happen to have the red in the 
house, and make your revers of shirred black chif- 
fom. It is infinitely smarter. There is a pattern of a 
theatre wrap in Bazar No. 38. You would best have 
your last year’s coat cut over into an Eton jacket, and 
have long points in front faced with very dark plum 
velvet. This is not a difficult thing to do to change 
such a coat as yours of last year. And I am sure you 
will like it after it is done. 


Aveusta.—Linen cuffs—that is, stiff linen cuffs—are | 


no longer fashionable, but it is quite a fad now to have 
tarned-over collars and cuffs of sheer linen or cambric 
trimmed with lace. These are becoming, and very 
attractive. 


C. O. D.—The Bazaz has no means of helping you 


out of your difficulty, but I do not see why yuu do not | 


apply to a regular missionary box. 
sible, could you not sell some of the expensive clothes 
that were given you and buy something with the pro- 
ceeds that would be more serviceable to you? 


M. K.—If I am not mistaken, I have already advised 
you to have your material made up : a drop skirt. 
The very newest skirts just now that are made with 
the shaped box-pleat iv the back are all drop skirts. 
The best corset you can buy is one that is rather low 
in the bast, well shaped over the hips and stomach, 
and with a straight front. It is against the rules of 
the Bazaz to mention in this column any particular 
make of corset, but any of the new French models 
you will find satisfactory. For other anewer in “* Good 
Form ” column, it will be printed in its turn. 


If that is not pos- | 


Lionns.—Jn Bazar No. 34 there are most attractive 
waists, but I think if you do not like those you would 
best make it with a white lace yoke and just a little 
fulness directly in the front of the waist; but as you 
will see from these illustrations to which I have re- 
ferred you, both lace and velvet are used for trimming 
the waists this winter. 


G. M.—The over-#kirt effect will do very well for the 
gown of which you enclose sample, bat you must then 
have a band of black velvet around it—around both 
skirt and waist, | mean. The model on page 798, 
Bazar No. 38, is the best for you to follow in your ma- 
terial. 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits *5. 


re you wish something decidedly 
new in a dress or cloak, and en- 

tirely different from the ready- 
made garments which you find in 
every store, write for our Catalogue 
and Samples. There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks, 
but we are the only house 
making fashionable gar- 
ments to order at moder- 
ate prices. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates an ex 
quisite line of ladies’ 
costumes and cloaks, 
selected from the newest 
Paris models. Our de- 
signs are exclusive, and 
are shown by no other 
firm, and the fabrics 
from which we 
make ourgarments 
comprise only the 
very latest novel 
ties. Our Cata 
logue illustrates : 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 

less in cut and finish, $5 up. 
landsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHAKGES TO ANY PART OF THE 


















WORLD. If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish onmatie for suits or for cloaks, we 
will be able to send you a full line of exactly what you 
desire. In addition to our regular line of samples, we 
have special lines of black goods and fabrics for second 
mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
get them by return mail. They will be sent Free to 
any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


“ 4 harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration to a 
musical temperament.” 

“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 





“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
& 
Send for catalogue. 
& 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 


| 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


L. B. D.—I should decidedly advise the box-pleats 


in the back of your tailor suit. You must have it a 
shaped box-pleat—that is, narrower at the waist-line, 
and then gradually broadening out, and the pleats are 
not stitched down, The perfectly plain habit skirts 
are by no means out of fashion, as a great many tailor 
gowns are made up in that way, but the box-pleats 


have come over on some of the newest French skirts. | 


The box-pleats are double, and measure not over two 
inches at the band. Five gores are the best for the 
skirt. There is no hair cloth put in the bottom of the 
skirt—that is, ofthe cloth. It is used in the drop skirt 
instead, but only for about an eighth of a yard in 
width. There will be a pattern of the new skirt 
published very shortly. If you can possibly wait to 
have it, I should advise doing so. The silk gown 


would be prettiest, | think, made up after a design | 


of Bazan No. 42, page 893, and trimmed with white 
lace. 


J. H.—The silk of which you enclose sample is de- 
cidedly an old color, but you could use it in a waist, 
I cannot advise baving it made up into an entire 
costume, for lam sare you would be disappointed if 
you did so. You caw have your coat cut over into an 
Eton, but does it look absolutely old-fashioned as it is 
now? It always seems to me a mistake to spend 
money on remodelling gowns that are not hopelessly 
out of style. 


H. B. M.—A light-weight cloth will be the best ma- 
terial for you to use. If you wear colors you will be 
best pleased with a dark red or purple, but be careful 
not te get too heavy acloth. There are some camel’s- 


hair cheviots that are good for this purpose, and that | 


do not weigh as much as the eloth. You can trim 
your black satin skirt with either velvetor lace. You 
will, though, I think, find the velvet rather more ap- 
propriate for winter. 


181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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"GUARANTY COUPON 


pp CUSHION BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
isGuaramteedtothe dealer 


Supporter __—/-" i> 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 8) ~ 


¥ Hose a 
Sample pair by mail, 25 cts. 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS Catalogue Free ABORGE FROST CO. Makers 
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Goes with EVERY PAIR 
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THE 


MOTHER GOOSE RESTORED. 
BY BAOHAERD LE OOLLIWUOG. 


Tures was a man in our town 
Who was 6 wondrous wire 

He jumped Into a bramble-bush 
And scratched out both his eyes. 


And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all hie main and might 

He cried, “ Aha! 1 shall be spared 
Fall many a painful eight! 


“I shal) not see our dirty streets, 
That bring me naught buat pain; 
The foolishness of architects 
Shall burt me ne'er again. 


“I shall not see the multitndes 
That crowd our surface care; 

1 shall not see the plays put on 
By weak theatric stars. 


“J shall not ever have to read 
The awful Sunday press; 

Nor wil! it ever bother me 
How badly others dress. 


“And while the other jumped again 
His eyes once more to find, 

I think I'll give the brambles up, 
And simply go it blind.” 


————o~- —-—_ 


“The trouble with the clothes you make, Snip,” 
eald Dadleigh to bis tailor, “is that they don't last 
long enough to be paid for.” 

“We can very easily remedy that, sir,” replied the 
tailor, “Why don’t you try paying for them a little 
sooner fT” 

—— 


Recent events would seem to indicate that the open- 
ing words of the Declaration of Independence should 
be changed to read, “ All men are born free and equal 
in the purenit of life, Nberty, and lovingeups.” We 
believe President Krager is the only conspicuous per- 
son vow before the pablic for whom a loving-cup is 
not being 








POACHER’S ESCAPE. 


HIS LIMITATION. 


“ +~ my word,” remarked Mr. Pritchett, ‘I he- 
lieve Professor Broadhead is the best-posted man I 
have ever met.” 

“I do not know about that,” replied the wife of his 
bosom, in a non-committal way. 

* You do not know about it? Why, it seems to me 
that there is hardly a subject of any importance with 
which he is not more or less familiar. sides being 
.. omnivorous reader, he is constantly experimentin 
with all sorts of common aod abetruse problems, 4 
as a result, he seems to be acquainted with almost 
every conceivable sabject under the san. ‘Only yester- 
day he stopped in the midst of laying a carpet for his 
wife to explain to me the evils of a theocracy so lucidly 
that I thoronghly understood the subject L the first 
time in my life 

** He has dabbled in photography till he has become 
an expert; he can, on the spar of the moment and 
witheat previous preparation, deliver an interesting 
address on avy theme upon which he may be uest- 
ed to talk; and his execution on the mandolin is 
simply marvellous, His poetry is good enough for 
publication, and he is now working at odd hours on a 
flyiug-machine which promises to fly, a pill which will 
probably prove a panacea, and a text- on land- 
as He can actually understand and enjoy 
grand opera; he plays a‘ yery tidy game of cards, 
shaves himeelf with ease, knows human nature like a 
hotel clerk, and if there is any other subject worth a 
thoughtful man’s attention about which he doesnot 
know at least something, | wish you would tell me 
what it ia.” 

“ Well, ar, IT tell you: In conversation with. him, 
just a few days ago, I discovered that the man actually 
did not know what ‘ cut bias’ meant 





Jax Gueew. “Hoh! What do yon girle want with 
a chaperon at your picnic to-morrow, if there ain't 
goin’ to be any men along 7” 

Davy Meppers. “Stupid! Don't you suppose we 
want somebody to turn the ice-cream freezer ?” 

a 


“ Well, Mr. Simpkins, what do yoo hear from your 
son Walter at Blue Haven ?” asked the pastor. 

“Same old story, dominie,” sighed the old man. 
“Walter writes that he's half-back on the football 
eleven. He always did do things by halves. I wrote 
aud told him to become a whole-back or give it up.” 





Aunt Tanny. “ Don’t Araminty write pretty?” 
hn Hinam. “ Waal, she sartinly don’t write 
plain.” 


ANDY SHANKS’S LIBERALITY. 
BY THOMAS P. MONTFORT. 


An old meer gold-hunter was speaking of his 
a) — | alifornia ae a 
“Now thar wuz old Andy Shanks,” he said. 


scientious ! 
on other 
his own 


Why, Andy waz so skeered of intrudin’ 
at he'd ruther give away a foot of 
ghts than to chance sloppin’ over a inch on 
somebody else's, Wouldn't wrong nobody out o’ 
nothin’ for nothin’ on earth if he knowed it. 
"Member one time somebody stole a gold nugget 
from Andy.’ Don't recollect jest how it waz, but in 
some way p penned poweapns plain that old Sam Woods 
war the thief. A y was so plumb shore of it that he 
est took his gun an’ went out an’ shot old Sam down. 
hat thar wuz all right an’ proper ewough, and didn't 
nobody think nothin’ of jt. 
“*Bout a week later, though, it come out that old 
Sam wa’n't the thief, an’ that it war one o’ them dog- 
ned onery Digger Injutie what etoile the nugget. 
hen Andy found out "bout this he war plumb sorr 
that he'd killed old Sam, an’ took it to beart dreadful. 
*** Boys,’ be says to as, ‘I never wuz so cut up 
*bout agg, Fp all my life as Lam ‘bout shootin’ of 


Sam. Why, I'd actually ’a’ ruther lost twice that much 
id than to’a’ killed Sam an' him innocent. 1 woald, 
ore." 


“We tried to chirk Andy up, tellin’ him it war all 
jest a mistake, but he didn't seem to fee! satisfied 
*bout it. He mout’a’ took a more cheerful view of the 
matter if it hadn't been that Sam had a wife in the 
camp. Andy seemed to kind of pity her, an’ he wuz 
80 doggoned conscientious that felt like he owed 
her somethin’ for deprivin’ her ofa husband. Sam war 
no good, an’ we didn’t feel that his'wife had lost no 

reat shakes In losin’ him, an’ we told Andy so, but 

e wouldnt look at it in that way. He "lowed even if 
Sam wa'n't no ‘count, hie wife valued him ‘up a right 
smart, an’ he war bound to value bim at her figgers. 

“Waal, Andy studied the mattér over for a while, 
then one % he went down to see‘the wider "bout it. 

“*Mre. Woods," he said, ‘I'm plumb downright 
sorry "bout the way I done Sam, bat of co’se you 
understand that it war all a wateral mistake that any- 
body was liable to make, an’ thar ain’t no use, so fer 
as I kin see, in grievin’ over spilled milk. Sam’s gone, 
an’ thar ain't no bringiti’ him back, so thar ain’t no 
use foolin’ "bout him no more. .I want,to repair the 
Wrong I done you as fer as 1 kin, an’ I'm goin’ to act 
white with you. I'm willin’ to do the fair thing by 
you under the circumstances.’ 

“*What are you willin’ to do? the wider asked. 

“* Thar ain't but one thing I kin do, I.reckon,” Andy 
replied. ‘Yon lost your husband through my keer- 
leseness, an’ it’s my duty to make that-loss good. I'll 
jest marry you myself.’ 

“Couldu't nobody offer fairer than that, for Andy 
war worth a dozen of Sam. Bat, strange to say, that 
thar wider wouldn't nigh have it:that way. Seems 
like women can’t sometimes appreciate the liberality 
of men, nohow.” 

——_—_._>—_— — 


* Yaas,”" sald Mr. Jason Beeswax, “ y son's been 
writin’ home the greatest mess of gibberish lavely 
that ever | see., In one letter he says he’s goin’ ter 
try ter play ‘ quarter-back.’ Next letter says he's been 
playiv® * half-back’; and the last oné said he’d been 
s'lected ter play, ‘full-back.’ wrote him that if he 
didn't stop bis fodlistmess and ‘tend ter bis lessons, 
I'd come op there, and make him ‘come back,’ and 
there wouldn't be no playin’ about it nuther.” 


—_——~.- 


The bullet fired by the vefigeful Filipino had struck 
the soldier in ti@ bré@iist,qg#é@rcing the L. A. W. badge 
which he invarintywore thereon. His comrade bent 
ovet him and asked, 

“What can I do for your” 

“Take me to the repairchop,” was the answer, 
“I'm punctured.” 
———~O 


“Oi say, father,” said little Pat emote, te 

es al shkool thie mornin’ was singin’ about ‘ me 

the Jim av the Ocean.’ Phot do they mane by 
av the Ocean T” 

* It’s a abbreviation, Patey, me lad,” replied Mr. Ma- 
ginnis. “They mane the Columbia is the Jim-dandy 
av the ocean.” 

—_s> 


“Pa,” said Willie, “won't you double my allow- 
ance?” ? oe te 

“Why ehodld I; sonny 7” 

‘Ob, I thought jf it was bigger it would be more on 
your thind, and you might remember to give it to me 
sometimes.” - 

SS eee 


** Don't: bother, Henry, because I won’t marry you,” 
suid she. . “‘ There’ are jast as good fish in the seu as 
ever were canght.” 

** Better,” said he, shortly, as he rose to depart, and 
for once she wished she had consented to marry him so 
that she might make him suffer for his horrid remark. 


—~—.— 


“TIT tell you, sir,” sald the calamity-howler, “ this 
country is doomed, sir—doomed.” 

“Is this thé same old doom or a brand-new one ?” 
asked the optimist. 

























A COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, 
A Neck-Tiger who lived in a drawer 
Said, “My limited scope I deplore; 
Bat I will not demur, 
Though I'd greatly prefer 
To ran in the jutigle and roar.” 
. Canotys WeELts. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


“Yes, sir,” remarked the. Squire, as be sat in his 
chair smoking and ruminating, “ this here matter of 
education has its good points after all. Now take 
them two girls of-mine.. Before they went away to 
boardin’-echool they worried me and their mother 
nearly to death over the looks of this old home place ; 
said it was too old-timey, that windows, 
mantels, and everything else was too much out o 
date, and every day they begged me to either tear the 
old thing down and build one of them peart cottage 
things, or else spend a pile of money fixin' this one 


“ Where does education. come in?” 

** Well, sir, you would bardly believe it, but after I 
sent them girls off to-boardin'-echoo!l they come back 
just tickled to death with the old home; sald it was a 
‘Colonial mansion,’ and that they wonldn’t swap it 
witb ite doors, windows, porches, and all, for any house 
in the county. Why, one day when I sent fr ‘he 
carpenter to tear down one of the old mantels, futeud- 
ing to have a new one built to take’em on eu e, 
they found it out, drove the carpenter ont of the apre, 
and nearly eat me up; wanted to know if I kne ~ the 
old thing was a ‘Colonial’ mantel, and told me that I 
had better go and read up and post miyeelf. That's 
what edncation does. -If-1 hadn't sent them girls to 
school, they never would have known that they were 
living in a Colonial house, and like as not a new one 
would -have to have been built to keep peace in the 
family.” 

And the Squire chuckled to himself over the oddi- 
ties of human vature. 

—— 

“Wouldn't you like 
Scribbler?” 

“No,” said Scribbler. ‘I'm glad I waen't.” 

“ Prefer your own stuff to his, eh 7” 

“Nota bit of it. But I think Thackeray was harder 
to write than to read. I have the easy end of it.” 


to have been Thackeray, 


a 
“ He's looking for a wife,” they said to her, point- 
1 


“He would be an objeet of greater interest to me,” 
she some asperity, “if he were looking 
for a woman.” 


— oo 


Visrron. “I wonder that you allow your servant- 
girl to kindle the fire with kerosene. Aren't you 
afraid she'll be burnt to death some day ?” 

Ma. Howson Lorr. “There's no danger; she's too 
green to burn.” 

————— 


“My pa is smarter’n your pa,” sald Wallie. “He 
writes poetry.” 


“Hoh !” sneered Willie. “‘My pa’s twicet as smart 
as your pa. He don't.” 
— 


There once was a stupid old Boer 
Who thought he would go to the woer, 
But the fight was so hot, 
With the shell and the shot, 
He cried, ‘I don't waut any moer.” 
a 


It was in one of the big Department stores. 

“What do you wish to-day, madam?” asked the 
courteous floor-walker. 

“Nothing. I—” 

“Sixteenth floor. Take the elevator. We have 
nothing there in large and varied assor!ments. James, 
ring the bell for the lady” 











AN 
Miss Spinster, WHILE 
or RATTLER SHE CAN KNIT VERY NICELY, 








INGENIOUS MAIDEN. 


WALKING IN THE Park, FINDS THAT WITH THE ASSISTANCE 








